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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


What would otherwise have been a politically dull 
week has been made brilliant by the meeting of the King 
and the Tsar at Reval. Both the satisfaction and the 
dissatisfaction which this visit has caused had been 
anticipated or already expressed, and the international 
press has just delivered itself precisely as could have 
been foreseen. The visit itself and what has happened 
during the exchange of courtesies and conferences 
between the Sovereigns and their suites supply a little 
more material for ingenious guesswork but nothing 
further. The only new fact announced is the rather 
unexpected one that the Tsar is to visit the King in 
England in the autumn. 


If any European question with which Great Britain 
and Russia are concerned is more likely than any other 
to have been forwarded it is the Macedonian. There is 
a passage in the King’s reply to the Tsar's speech 
which perhaps refers to this more specifically than to 
any other subject. The King, speaking of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, said: ‘' 1 am certain that it will 
conduce to the satisfactory settlement in an amicable 
manner of some momentous questions in the future.” 
An understanding as to the negotiations about Mace- 
donia would be quite consistent with Sir Edward Grey's 
recent statement that the visit would not initiate any 
new diplomatic arrangements or fresh treaty. A con- 
ference between the King, the Tsar, Sir Charles 
Hardinge, and MM. Stolypin and Isvolsky, apparently 
outside the ordinary ceremonial, is understood to have 
resulted in a settlement of the tediously debated 
difference# between the British and the Russian pro- 


posals, 


At hame and in India the feeling grows that 
authority is trifling with a dangerous situation, There 


is fresh sign that authority does not realise the danger. 


Lord Morley, it is said, holds that special Press laws 
fail of their purpose—and his speech on Thursday shows 
how he hates them. The ordinary law forsooth will 
do! This idea may be good in London; it has been 
tried and found useless in India. There special Press 
law was effective till ed and the ordinary law has 
not proved enough. Yet there is not to be a Press Act 
but something called a Newspaper Bill, providing for 
suppression clecdilanany journals apparently by judicial 
rocess and under such limitations that Lord Minto 
as to announce that quite possibly his Bill may not 
be strong enough. And if it is not, why—it can be 
amended ! 


How absurd it is to prosecute the nominal manager 
of a seditious paper while the real villain escapes, and 
the evil work goes forward under another name! A 
stage has been reached where not punishment but 
prevention is the first necessity. There is no cure, 
when once established, for the race hatred which these 
journalists and demagogues are making by foul and 
cunning means, as first step to the widespread use of 
physical force. Worse still is the deliberate decision to 
proceed by judicial, not executive, action, and to hand 
over the final decision to a High Court. It is pitiable 
to read that the ‘‘action” taken in Bombay to stop 
revolutionary preaching consists in ordering a certain 
inflammatory preacher not to address public meetings 
for three months! An Eastern Government that can so 
misjudge the situation is inviting martial law. 


The new Treaty as to trade with Tibet, except as 
regards the introduction of British extra-territoriality, 
practically restores the status quo ante bellum. It is 
no doubt something that a Treaty has been concluded at 
all, but the text of the document shows that we must be 
content with little more than the 1893 arrangement which 
broke down so hopelessly. Of course the Tibetans 
for the first time in their history have had a sharp 
lesson as to the consequences of bad faith, but as 
the Government threw over the precautions taken by 
Lord Curzon against future trouble, and entered into 
a neutrality compact with Russia, Tibet might well 
have imagined that Great Britain had no further interest 
in her. However, a new Treaty has been signed, and 
for the next ten years at least will regulate the trade 
between India and Tibet. The limits within which 
British Indians may trade in the Gyangtse region are 
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sharply defined, and in view of the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s self-denying ordinance, we may congratulate 
ourselves that we are not worse off than before 1904. 


If it be true that King Leopold has definitely refused 
to make any further concessions on the Congo question, 
the session of the Belgian Chamber which opened on 
Wednesday is likely to be a stormy one and may involve 
the resignation of the Ministry. After the elections, 
which further reduced the already slender majority of 
the Government, it was confidently assumed that the 
King would seek to insure acceptance of the main 
features of the Treaty by giving way on certain points, 
but it seems pretty certain that he stands firm. If next 
week’s debate does not end in the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, as it easily may in view of their own half-hearted 
action in the matter, they will owe their escape to party 
loyalty only. Some of the sharpest criticisms of the 
Treaty will come from members who will yet be con- 
strained to vote for it to avoid a dissolution which 
might have far-reaching consequences. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons reassembled 
and supply was taken. Supply—unless there is tacked 
on to it some more or less sensational motion—is a 
subject which the great majority of English people is 
supremely disinterested in; educated and uneducated, 
politicians and non-politicians view it in the same light. 
Supply was always badly reported in the daily press, 
but it has come to this now—several of the papers with 
the largest circulations simply do not report it at all. 
Yet supply is really more important than most Bills 
and motions. For one thing supply passes, if one may 
put it so; whereas most Bills and motions—certainly 
most Bills—do not pass; for another thing it is money, 
which we all regard as about the most important thing 
on earth nowadays. 


Mr. Snowden during the debate on supply raised 
a point as to Civil servants which led to a statement 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer about excisemen 

' under the Pensions Bill. Mr. Snowden proposed that 
in their case the rules of the Civil Service, prohibiting 
its servants from belonging to political party organisa- 
tions; should be relaxed. Mr. Lloyd George found anew 
argument for the rule in the duties under the Pensions 
Bill that were about to be imposed on excisemen. 
There is a certain danger in any limited pension scheme 
ef unfair selection. It is avoided by appointing 
national and not local officials as pension officers ; and 
it is more undesirable than ever that excisemen should 
become active party men in their districts. 


These pension officers, or excisemen, will be very much 
in evidence under the Government scheme. Enquiries 
into character and into income are inevitable under any 
but a universal scheme. The time has not come for 
that if it ever comes, but there is a feeling that the 
Government are making unnecessarily stringent pro- 
visions about character. Except in one or two classes 
of strongly marked cases, enquiries into character 
would be too exasperating, and unless the object were 
to make pensions unpopular they will have to be cut 
down toa minimum. The Government is going to do 
this. They find they cannot provide a popular pension 
scheme run on the cheap by the inquisitorial powers of 
excisemen. 


Many branches of the great Order of Oddfellows 
have been discussing the Pensions Bill at their annual 
Whitsuntide meetings. They represent thrift and pro- 
vidence and all the other virtues of the poor—they are 
at business when the improvident Bank-holidayers are 
thoughtlessly spending their money instead of putting 
it by for a rainy day. Naturally their objection to the 
Pensions Bill is that it does not encourage thrift. They 
are in favour of a contributory scheme of some kind. 
One proposition was that members of Friendly Societies 
should obtain the pension without taking into account 
the amount of Friendly Society benefits ; and another 
that the penis should be paid until the income should 
reach fifteen shillings including benefits. These pro- 


posals are one way of saying there should be a sliding 
scale. But we cannot all be Oddfellows and Buffalos, 


though we may be thrifty in our own way and many 
of us might resolve to be more thrifty if we were not 
to lose the pension altogether through having an income 
of ten-and-a-penny a week. 


The Labour party is doing its best to draw the 
co-operative societies into its organisation. Already 
some of the societies are affiliated to it, but as a whole 
the general body has held aloof from party politics. 
At the Newport Congress on Tuesday a resolution to 
provide parliamentary representation was defeated. If 
it had been carried the next move would be to direct 
the representatives to join the Labour party. This was 
proposed some time ago at the Paisley Conference and 
would be heard of again if once the substantive proposal 
were passed. But co-operators are wary of turning 
their business organisation ,into_a political machine of 
the Labour Party. 


Considering the tremendous enthusiasm which the 
Government’s small holdings policy has roused, it 
seems rather odd that nobody should as yet be a 
small holder under the Act. ere have been sixteen 
thousand applications, Sir E. Strachey told the House 
of Commons on Thursday, and the great majority 
of these are ‘‘under consideration”. They are too 
late, we fear, to do anything with strawberries this 
season ; but perhaps if the Government make a great 
point of stirring up the local authorities, some of the 
small holders will be able to get a crop of winter 
greens. It is astonishing—we have been told—what 
can be done with winter greens and strawberries on a 
very small plot of land. Nor are those the only profit- 
able crops that can be grown splendidly on a strip of 
land. Look at the daffodils and irises and lark- 
spurs in some of the nursery gardens at Slough or 
Surbiton. Why should not the tired townsman turn 
to these when he gets his three acres? On Thursday 
during the same debate the question of the swine fever 
regulations came up. This is a most important matter, 
for it affects not potential small holders but actual 
farmers. The Prime Minister, however, seemed bored 
by it. He came into the House unattentively during 
the discussion, but quickly withdrew. Farming and 
farmers have never interested him much. 


Mr. Keir Hardie in a speech this week gave the Tory 
party and the Liberal ten years’ grace—after which 
there will be neither party in the British Empire. The 
‘No Nothink ” millennium will by then really be within 
view. ‘‘ Free Communism” is the ideal at which Mr. 
Hardie, so he says in his latest book, would aim; and 
once the wretched party men are out of the way the 
prospect will be far brighter. But ten years is a long 
time to look ahead. Thinkers—or talkers—quite as 
revolutionary as Mr. Hardie (whose ‘‘ seemliness” in 
debate grieved Mr. Gengese the other day) have within 
ten years grown almost Whig or Tory—as Mr. Burns or 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Liberals have long been very fond of arguing as if 
the House of Lords were ‘‘ unrepresentative ” and as if 
its members had no ‘‘ constituents”; and we notice 
that they are arguing the same thing once more this 
week owing to some statement Lord Castlereagh has 
just made. It is, of course, a wholly wrong argument. 
Every intelligent man who casts a vote for a Conserva- 
tive candidate at a Parliamentary election casts a vote 
in favour of the House of Lords ; and he knows per- 
fectly well he is doing so in these days when the ques- 
tion of mending or ending the House of Lords is 
always more or less to the fore. He is willing that 
members of the House of Lords shall represent him. 
He is one of the constituents of the Lords. So that 
whenever the Conservatives are in, the Lords clearly 
are representative of the majority of the people. True, 
the Conservatives are not in now. But the bye-elections 
show beyond doubt that the majority of the English 
electorate are none the less the constituents of the 
Upper House. 


We hear little to-day about the Nonconformist 
Conscience. Perhaps it is going out of date in these 


secular times. What may be called the Free Trade 
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Conscience seems to have taken its place. Everybody 
of course knows and will admit that some of the 
best intellect in England is ‘‘ free trade”. But by no 
effort of fancy can the solemn dunderheads be so 
described who are constantly writing to this sound 
man, writing to that sound man, to know how they 
shall vote at bye-elections. Formerly they entrusted 
their consciences with the Duke of Devonshire—who 
was appointed a kind of Censor of the Unattached. 
Now Lord Avebury has slid into this office; and has 
sent out a whip to the Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Workmen’s Council to tell them that they may vote for 
the Unionist just now as there is less danger of Pro- 
tection than of Home Rule and Socialism. 


What is really wanted is not more votes for people of 
either sex so much as a little more enlightenment as to 
what use a man should make of his vote. We want 
our people with votes not to be driven into pens—or 
polls—like flocks of silly sheep or Irish illiterates, but 
to make up their own minds as to how they shall vote. 
All this conscience-keeping does not make towards such 
anend. The elector ought to broaden his own basis, 
and have a little more faith in his own power to decide 
for whom he shall vote. We say this in no party 
spirit—though it is pretty sure that if the average 
English voter to-day makes up his own political mind 
there will be small danger of wild radical and revolu- 
tionary changes. Scotland may be another matter. It 
seems nowadays to be steeped in radicalism. We are 
beginning to despair of the alleged strong common- 
sense of the Scotch people. 


Mr. Burns discharged his ‘‘triads” at Ealing on 
Whit Monday with his usual exuberance. ‘‘ A human 
happy and delightful ceremony” was not a bad start ; 
and the ceremony was really very pretty. But does 
Mr. Burns see how like his ideals are to those of the 
“Young England” party: with his ‘‘ maidens in 
white ” and his boys in ‘‘ smocks, with blue stockings, 
and on their heads old-fashioned countrymen’s hats ” ? 
The patriarchal squire, as Radicals would one time 
have sneered, is becoming a popular figure ; which 
shows there is something in the idea. Mr. Burns has 
discovered that the people under modern conditions 
live as a‘‘horde”. For rational amusement they must 
get back to the old village life with its games and its 
local rivalries. 


Still Mr. Burns overlooks the fact that cricket, tennis, 
bowls and quoits were not the only old English games. 
Bull and bear baiting, dog-fights, cock-fights and prize- 
fights have been known, and they used to attract 
‘‘hordes” far more savage than the wildest football- 
match crowd of to-day. Everything was not idyllic in 
the past where Mr. Burns’ imagination dwells. And 
after all we want to get about in these days, and the 
dear native village is hardly enough for us. If the 
“hordes” do not wander abroad for exhibitions and 
Bank Holidays and other such ‘‘ hordish’’ amusements 
what will become of the railways or those municipal 
tramways which are to take us everywhere at a maxi- 
mum penny fare? They would disappear, as Mr. Burns 
says the motor omnibuses are to disappear within the 
next ten years. 


The visit of the London Territorial Field Artillery to 
Aldershot last week has produced a good deal of 
extravagant ‘‘puff” in some daily papers. We have 
been told that it was wonderful how the new officers 
at once got into the swing of their work, The com- 
plicated mechanism of the guns they soon mastered, 
and artillery tactics in the field were as child’s play 
to them. Of course there was little time to do any 
more than touch the mere fringe of these matters. 
No doubt a few days at Aldershot did everyone a lot 
of good, But competent artillerymen cannot be turned 
out without years of constant practice. It was only 
by most strenuous labours that well-trained gunners 
were turned out when the three years’ system of 
enlistment was in vogue. But the effort was great, 
and it was only because of the fine tradition that the 
Royal Regiment could never be beaten that satisfactory 
results were achieved. 


But, apart from training, the question of ground and 
matériel will prove an almost insuperable obstacle to 
the attainment of satisfactory results. The reduced 
regular batteries, which are to act as training depdts, 
will be virtually useless since they will not have either 
enough horses, guns, harness or equipment, and 
where is the ground? There is only one way by which 
the difficulty could somewhat be solved. After the 
regular field ‘‘ gun” brigades finish their annual, very 
severe course of training they would be all the better 
for a month’s rest whilst going through musketry— 
say at about this period. For instance, some brigades 
have just returned to Aldershot, and ordinary parades 
day after day now come as an anti-climax, and are use- 
less. Why, then, should not the horses, guns, &c., in 
future years be turned over to successive brigades of 
Territorial artillery fora month? Whilst the regulars 
were going through musketry there is a large propor- 
tion of the brigade and batteries staffs who could assist, 
and who would be glad to do so. It might be said that 
all the “‘ gun” brigades would be wanted for divisional 
training, &c. But as each division has three “‘gun”’ 
and one howitzer field brigades, it could easily do 
without one of the former. 


The sittings of the Welsh Church Commission are 
practically over. Reported at length in the Welsh 
press, it has been almost entirely ignored by the 
London newspapers, so that if its object was to educate 
Englishmen on the Welsh Church question, it has been 
a failure. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams has com- 
pletely had his way as chairman. If his firmness has 
been admirable, his tone on Church matters has oc- 
casionally been deplorable. The inquiry has beer 
mainly of a statistical character, much to the annoyance 
of the Welsh Nonconformists. 


Professor Gaston Boissier, who died this week, was 
one of the most living of all writers on Roman history. 
Theodor Mommsen hardly surpassed him in the quality 
of life in historical narrative, however he may have 
stood to him in respect of scholarship and learning. 
Boissier knew much of the Romans and wrote as he 
knew, because he followed the advice he gave in his 
own brilliant essay on Catiline to look ‘‘autour de 
nous”. 


Two returns by the Board of Trade, one as to the 
trade of May and the present year, the other as to the 
value of imports and exports in the last seven years, 
will leave very different impressions. In May imports 
went back over eight millions sterling and exports nearly 
six millions. The backward movement is becoming 
more rapid each month, and should be a warning to 
the optimists who declare that the record of the last few 
years is a triumph for our free import system. The 
figures for 1907 are of course enormously in advance of 
those of 1900, but they are to some extent due to 
inflated prices and need explanation. The increase was 
mainly in 1906 and 1907; what part did cotton and 
coal play in this movement? The boom, which we did 
not enjoy alone, has spent itself. But for the removal of 
the coal duty, which gave a new fillip to the traffic in 
an article which we can never replace, exports would 
probably be down still further. 


To kick against motors is to copy our forbears whe 
kicked against railways. Petrol is the power in fashion 
and juggernaut, the motor omnibus, is going to 
stay—though whether some of juggernaut’s share- 
holders will stay is another matter. But whilst we 
believe in motors, and look for the day when the motor- 
cab will quite take the place of the old rickety hansom, 
we think that here and there a bit of road might be 
avoided by them. The w@eking man has grabbed the 
Victoria Embankment with his huge and hideous trams. 
Now the Chelsea Embankment is being grabbed by the 
twenty to thirty miles an hour racer. Last summer 
the Chelsea Embankment was the most beautiful and 
pleasant and safe walk in London. Now it is spoilt. 
On fine days it is a hooting and dusty spot. Let the 
authorities complete its ruin; let the coster bring his 
barrow there on Saturday night, or any night indeed ; 
and let the motor omnibuses ply up and down. And 
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if the Progressive party gets the upper hand on the 
Council again let it lay the lines for unremunerative 
five-decker trams there. The ruin ought not to be 
done by halves. 


But even supposing the Chelsea authorities wish to 
save this single little bit of London for quiet walkers, 
what can they do? it may be asked. Well, one thing 
they surely should not do, and that is make the road 
tempting. The road should be kept bumpy if the 
racers are to be kept off. It is no exaggeration to say 
that scores of motors have travelled this bit of once 
delightful and quiet road at anything from fifteen to 
thirty miles an hour during the last week or so. 
Apparently they come into London to business that 
way and they return home to the suburbs from business 
that way. As to the ruin of house property along the 
Chelsea Embankment, we say nothing of that. But we 
are much mistaken if rents do not drop ere long by a 
matter of hundreds a year. 


“Sir”, said Dr. Johnson in explaining to Boswell 
why he sometimes snubbed Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ the in- 
solence of wealth will creep out”. In the case of the 
American millionaires, who honour London by their 
presence during the season, the insolence of wealth 
bursts rather than creeps out, as we are reminded by an 
advertisement in a morning new An American 
lady therein informs the public that having taken a 
house in a certain street in Mayfair, she is obliged to 
take another house, as the first is “‘ not large enough 
for her entertainments”. Whether the lady intends to 
occupy both houses, and to entertain in the larger 
while laying ber head under the humbler roof that has 
hitherto sheltered an English family not unknown to 
fame, the advertisement does not tell us. In any case 
we trust that the American millionairess will pay 
adequate compensation to the owner of the unworthy 
tenement, as she has clearly damaged the letting value 


of his property. 


It is hardly accurate to describe horse-racing as being 
abolished in New York State by the new Anti-Gambling 
Act. There might be horse-racing, we imagine, even 
without bookmakers, and it is against the bookmakers 
as a professional body operating on the racecourses 
and not apparently elsewhere that the Act is aimed. 
The American law seems to have been already 
stronger than our own, as it made betting by book- 
makers on racecourses a misdemeanour, and it 


THE KING’S VISIT TO THE TSAR. 


———- as was the subject, we are glad that 
the debate in the House of Commons on the 
King’s visit to the Emperor of Russia took place. It 
has placed the Labour members in a very foolish light ; 
and it has given Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour the 
opportunity of defining in a statesmanlike and tactful 
manner what should be the attitude of Great Britain 
towards the internal policy of foreign nations. It has 
also put on record the admission of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs that these visits by our 
Sovereign to the Sovereigns or Presidents of other 
countries are undertaken upon the advice of the British 
Government, which is responsible for the results. Mr. 
Swift MacNeill, who must justify his position as a 
professor of the somewhat nebulous science of con- 
Stitutional law, tried to make a point out of the fact 
that Sir Charles Hardinge, Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, is to accompany King Edward instead 
of a Cabinet Minister. But the pedantry of the chair 
fell fiat in the House of Commons, and was almost 
contemptuously disposed of by Sir Edward Grey’s 
remark that the Under-Secretary, who has been 
Ambassador at S. Petersburg, was under the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary of State, who was responsible 
to the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour of course 
supported the Government, and made quite the most 
effective stroke in debate by reminding the Labour 
members that they had already accepted the Anglo- 
Russian Convention. To swallow the Convention and 
to strain at the meeting of uncle and nephew on their 
yachts is an absurdity. When the Liberal Government 
concluded the Anglo-Russian Convention not a sound 
of dissent was heard ; yet that was the time, if ever, 
to enter a protest against any dealings with the hateful 
autocracy of the Tsar. It is too late now, for the 
whole Liberal party, including the Labourites, are what 
lawyers call ‘‘estopped” by their own action from 
criticism. If it be right and proper for the British 
Government to enter into. a solemn and deliberate 
instrument with the Russian Government, there can 
surely be no great harm in the Sovereigns of the two 
countries exchanging *‘ how d’ye dos”’ with one another 
in the Baltic. It was indeed hardly necessary for Sir 
Edward Grey to assure the House of Commons with 


| so much emphasis that no diplomatic or political 


does not appear to have been encumbered by any | 


legal subtleties about the definition of a ‘‘ place”. 
It failed, however, we are told, because the penalties 
were too light to deter the bookmakers. The altera- 
tion now made is to declare the offence a felony and 
to make it punishable by imprisonment. The change 
is therefore somewhat on the lines of recent changes 
in our own law. According to the account of the 
New York correspondent of the “‘ Daily Chronicle” the 
history of the Act is characteristically American. There 
have been bribery and corruption, threats and “‘ kid- 
napping” of senators to influence or prevent their 
voting, and letters and appeals by the hundred were 
sent out by an organised bureau. After all the Act 
was only passed by the casting vote of its author, 


_ without going the length of declaring war. 


Senator Foelker, who thus prevented a repetition of | 


the “‘ tie” of last April. 


The King may meet the Emperor at Reval and the 
House of Commons may reassemble, but the theme of 


_ the philosopher might think, 


| than an iosult. 


most widespread interest, we fancy, is neither of these | 


things. The dancing of Miss Maud Allan and the 
decision of the Manchester Watch Committee is the 
great subject with the masses. 


| growing between the two Northern peoples. 
We are not sure it is | 


not the great subject withthe classes too. At any 


rate, nothing has been so much talked of since 


Signorinetta won the Derby and Oaks. Manchester | 


declines to argue the question. 
welcome the dance, that is all. But is not the decision 
a little unfortunate coming just now? Miss Allan 
dances one day before the King and Queen, another 
before the Prime Minister, a third before the Leader of 
the Opposition. Then the Watch Committee decide 


that they are opposed to such dances ! 


It has decided not to | 


business would be transacted by the King and the 
Tsar. Without disrespect we hazard the assertion 
that the most intimate conversations between the two 
monarchs were family gossip, and that the luncheons 
and dinners on the ‘‘ Standart” and the ‘‘ Victoria and 
Albert” were not marred by sage reflections on the 
Duma, or caustic criticisms of the German naval pro- 
gramme, though possibly there was a little chaff about 
the Labour members in the House of Commons. Not 
that we undervalue the political effect of such an inter- 
change of dinners and salutes between the heads of 
two great countries. Perhaps Sir Edward Grey rather 
exaggerated the danger of war between Russia and 
this country, as Russia will not be in a position to 
go to war with anyone for a very long time. But a 
first-rate Power can make itself very unpleasant to us 
And un- 
doubtedly the payment of these debts of civility by 
one Sovereign to another has a much greater effect 
upon the “illotum vulgus” of the two countries than 
It is a common and a 
true saying that an injury is more easily forgiven 
The King’s visit to the Tsar was 
“ overdue”, and its omission might have produced an 
irreparable breach in the good feeling that is rapidly 
The 

ecretary of State and Mr. Balfour had little difficulty 
in defeating the pretentious claim of Mr, O'Grady and 
his friends to voice the feelings of the Russian Liberals, 
who are unaffectedly pleased by the visit of our King 
and Queen. The Labour members represent nobody 
on this occasion but the extreme reactionaries and the 
extreme revolutionists in Russia, who are both anxious 
that the present experiment in constitutional govern- 
ment should fail. 

The most interesting part of the debate was the 


| exposition by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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and the Leader of the Opposition of the doctrine of non- | 


interference in the domestic affairs of our neighbours, a 
sound rule in private as in international life. There are 
certain foreign countries where we have treaty rights 
and obligations to concern ourselves with their internal 
politics, as, for instance, Turkey and China. But, as 
Mr. Balfour asked pertinently, has our intervention or 
attempted intervention in the government of those 
countries always or generally been so successful? We 
have frequently been obliged to send expeditions to 
China for the protection of our own subjects and the 
defence of our treaty rights, with the most indifferent 
success, and without changing the Chinese character 
or constitution. As for the Turkish Empire we have 
been interfering with its politics for the last half- 
century, in Armenia, in the Balkan peninsula, and in 
Egypt. In the last country alone have we done any 
real good, and that only when after years of muddling 
and squabbling we occupied it. The golden rule is to 
leave other countries to manage their own business, 
and to recognise the de facto Government. Palmerston 
was, it is true, very fond of having his finger in every 
pie: but the good sense of the Prince Consort and of 
public opinion kept him from going too far. Palmer- 
ston’s offence in 1851 was not in recognising the 
Government of Napoleon III. but in expressing 
approval of the means by which it was established. 
Buonaparte’s nephew turned himself from a President 
into an Emperor by the ordinary arts of the usurper, 
that is by violence and by fraud. Yet within a year or 
two of the bloody scenes of the coup d’état, our Queen 
and her husband were visiting the new Emperor in 
France, and within five years Great Britain was the 


sworn ally of France, and fighting side by side with her | 


against Russia. It cannot be supposed that either the 
British Government or the nation approved of the trans- 
action of 2 December, 1851: but we drew a wise dis- 
tinction between the French nation and its politicians, 
and we recognised that we were not competent to judge 
of the methods by which a revolution in a foreign 
country was brought about. There is nothing so 
difficult to discover, and when discovered to under- 
stand, as the inner facts of the politics of another 
nation. It is true, as Sir Edward Grey said, that 
the expression of a generous public sentiment in 
England on the side of liberty has frequently exercised 
a beneficial influence on European politics. It was so 
in the struggle between Italy and Austria. Some of 
our statesmen fifty years ago were so enthusiastic 
about Italian unity that they would have gone to war 
with Austria: Gladstone, Palmerston, and Russell 
were with great difficulty restrained from such a folly 
by the Court, the ‘‘ Times”, and the Conservative 
Opposition. But undoubtedly the cause of Italy was 
greatly helped by the expression of public opinion in 

ngland, and the Italians have never forgotten it. On the 
other hand, the habit of freely expressing our judgment 
upon our neighbours has sometimes done great harm, 
as in the civil war between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, when Gladstone's declaration that 
Jefferson Davis had founded a nation, and the general 
sympathy of the public with the Confederates of the 
South, nearly landed us in a war, and created an 
amount of ill-feeling between Great Britain and the 
United States which it took thirty years to efface. 
Those who are always judging others will inevitably 
be judged themselves ; and before attempting to extract 
the mote from our brother's eye we ought to be quite 
certain that there is no beam in our own, 

The more thorough-paced supporters of Mr, O'Grady's 
motion or amendment advocate intervention in the affairs 
of Russia for the protection of nascent liberty from the 
brutal tyranny of the Tsar, The more moderate amongst 
his friends would be content with boycotting Russia as 
a protest against its ‘‘ methods of barbarism”. Of any 
one who proposes active interference we can only say 
“naviget Anticyram” the mere idea is madness. But 
is Great Britain in a position to condemn the recent 
administration of Russia by the Tsar's Ministers as 
inhuman and barbarous? What has happened in 
Russia during the last five years that has not happened 
in Ireland during the last twenty years? Policemen have 
been murdered in Russia: so have they been in Ireland. 
Landlords and politicians have been killed in Russia: 
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so have they been in Ireland. Members of the Duma 
have been imprisoned in Russia: many members of 
Parliament have been imprisoned in Ireland. Parnell, 
at a time when he was the darling of the Irish nation, 
was thrown into gaol; Michael Davitt underwent a 
term of penal servitude quite as severe as the Siberian 
exile imposed upon any member of the Duma. But in 
Russia men have actually been sentenced without trial ! 
Sir Edward Grey denied this ; but were it true, we seem 
to remember a Crimes Act for Ireland which dispensed 
with trial by jury. Bombs have been thrown at Tsars 
and Grand Dukes in Russia: and the Irish Fenians 
have resorted to dynamite. Have we, then, any right 
to condemn the Russian Government as barbarous for 
doing the same things as our own Government has 
done? Whatabout India? During the Indian Mutiny 
we tied rebels to the mouths of cannons and blew them 
into pieces. If we are to keep our Indian Empire, it 
looks as though we might once more be compelled to put 
down sedition by the sharp edge of the sword. Suppose 
the Russians were to turn round and throw Ireland and 
India in our teeth! How should we feel about it? 
One of the great mental defects of Englishmen is their 
lack of imagination ; they cannot conceive how they 
would feel if other people did to them as they do to 
others. Suppose the President of the French Republic 
had declined to visit us because of our refusal to grant 
Home Rule to the oppressed Irish! Or suppose that 
the Government of the United States, which have an 
enormous number of Irish subjects, had withdrawn 
their Ambassador on the same ground! Public feeling 
in Germany was thoroughly roused against Great 
Britain about the Boer War. What would have 
happened if the German Emperor had refused to 
receive King Edward because the Reichstag disliked our 
‘*methods of barbarism” in South Africa? The 
unpleasant truth is that the House of Commons has 
less right than any other Legislature in the world 
pharisaically to condemn the methods of the Russian 
Government in its struggle with treason and anarchy. 


PUTTING ON THE CLOCK. 


REAT constitutional authorities have said that the 
House of Commons can do everything except 
change a man into a woman. A few ladies in these 
advanced times are trying to show that it would be 
quite possible to change a woman into a man; and 
Mr. Robert Pearce, whom the Leek division of Stafford- 
shire honoured itself by returning, has ventured upon 
a task even more formidable than either of these. Mr. 
Pearce is concerned about the lateness at which people 
breakfast, and thinks the only remedy is to give them 
more daylight. Parliament having very little to do this 
session, and the Government being anxious to oblige, 
Mr. Pearce’s Bill has been read a first time and referred 
to a Select Committee, which has been sitting many 
days and receiving a vast amount of evidence from mea 
of distinction and authority. There seems to be a 
consensus of opinion that people ought to get out of 
bed earlier and so use more daylight. The sun is to 
be more effectually utilised by a scheme the simplicity 
of which provokes to laughter at the blindness of past 
ages. Joshua is said to have held up the sua in Gibeon 
to enable his allies and followers to slay the Amorites, 
but competent commentators think this was merely 
an affair of radiation resulting in a delayed twilight. 
Mr. Pearce would improve oa Joshua. He proposes 
that the House of Commons should put the clocks on 
and so inveigle the unreflective populace into the belief 
that they are getting out of bed nearly av hour and a 
half later than they really are. The clocks are to be 
put on between two and three in the morning wheu all 
the people, except the Government officials, who we 
suppose will put the clocks op, are fast asleep. Not 
ps so, but he proposes to put them forward gradually 
upon four successive S 
at a time, so that we may 


s in April twenty minutes 
have an extra hour and 


twenty minutes in hand by 1 May without knowing 
how it has come about. ee: 

We all know the trick of keeping the clocks a 
few minutes fast. It is a favourite expedient of the 


| 
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housewife for ensuring punctuality in going to school 
and catching trains. The satisfaction of reflecting that 
the clock is fast cannot be exaggerated. The know- 
ledge puts an end to all fear of failure in punctuality 
and disappointment ; but experience has shown that as 
everybody in the domestic circle knows the clock is 
fast, the time is discounted and paterfamilias some- 
times loses the train because he knows the clock is 
fast. This common knowledge is the fault of the 
old-time system, and Mr. Pearce proposes something 
better. The clocks are to be put on by Act of Parliament 
in the dead of night and the breakfast bell will ring 
twenty minutes earlier without a soul knowing that it 
is earlier. In this way the United Kingdom will 
become the early bird of the Universe and pick up the 
early worm against all the world. The advantages of 
this ingenious plan have been fully brought out in the 
Select Committee, and some surprising statements have 
been made to it by railway managers and large em- 
ployers. One witness asserted that this ridiculously 
simple act of putting the clocks on in the middle of the 
night would save his company £10,000 a year. Of 
course this was on the assumption that no cne found it 
out, and acted in the belief that their Bradshaw’s 8.20 
was really 8.20 and not seven o'clock. What would 
happen if the traveller had detected the Government 
official putting his clock on was not considered by the 
Committee. Perhaps it is prepared to administer an 
opiate to all citizens on the nights when the clocks are 
put on ; and in any circumstances great reliance is placed 
on the Bank of England for deceiving the City people 
into a belief that they are going on as usual, and that 
the hour and twenty minutes has been really coined out 
of the belated sun. One witness, however, hinted a 
doubt about Bradshaw and the timing of trains under 
the new system. We all appreciate the simplicity of 
Bradshaw, especially when dealing with a cross- 
country route, and it is proposed to make Bradshaw 
three times its usual size during April to allow for the 
newly acquired twenty minutes each week. It is 
suggested that in this way the traveller will be quite 
safe, because he will see clearly that a train starting at 
noon on 1 April will not start till 1.20 0n the last day 
of the month, and that every Monday morning it will 
start twenty minutes later than it did the previous 
Monday. He will in this way have the triple Brad- 
shaw and his own knowledge to guide him. Of course 
all the railway clocks would be altered and would 
differ from the Bradshaw time, but this is inevitable 
until the Pearce system of enlarging the sun’s rays 
becomes international. The astronomers commend 
the scheme with singular unanimity; but it is feared 
that their commendation lacks sincerity, because one 
of them announced that he looked upon daylight as a 
mistake when considered from an astronomical point of 
view. What he wanted was more darkness, but he 
was quite prepared to put up with a little more light 
if Parliament in its wisdom thought the sun should work 
longer hours. The astronomers and the seamen, how- 
ever, are to be excepted from the operation of the Bill, 
and these exceptions lead to a difficulty. Anyone 
stepping on board a boat at any port when the Act is 
in operation will find himself immediately deprived of 
his hour and twenty minutes that a generous Govern- 
ment has presented to him. It will also be observed 
that in like manner the Act will not apply to the moon 
or the tides, which will be continued as usual without 
amendment. Everybody knows the wilfulness of tides. 
They will wait for no one, not even Mr. Pearce. Time 
was in the same case once, but Time has met his 
match. 

The co-operation of the Meteorological Department 
has been solicited, but Dr. Shaw says he has at present 
great difficulty in synchronising his clocks with other 
clocks and he fears that a spasmodic variation of twenty 
minutes in the dead of night would tend to confuse the 
scientific mind. He is afraid also that if the House of 
Commons does move on the clocks twenty minutes on the 
first Sunday in May the meteorological automatic record- 
ing instruments will take no notice of the Act, and go on 
recording as usual quite unconcerned about the morals 
of the people which this Act is designed to correct. 

€ are no penalties in the Bill to punish recalcitrant 
recording instruments, and herein we see a blot in the 


scheme. Nor do we see any clauses in the Bill pre- 
venting people who keep late hours from having their 
breakfast at their own time without regard to the clock at 
the Royal Exchange and the proceedings of the Bank 
of England. If the sun is to be moved ahead in May 
and put back in his old place in September, and a man 
keeps a private clock to regulate his own affairs without 
regard to Mr. Pearce’s wishes, Dr. Shaw, of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, will be justified in his support of his 
automatic instruments. It must be admitted, too, even 
by a Select Committee, that an automatic recording in- 
strument cannot alter its habits. Nothing would induce 
it to record forty minutes as an hour, which is what the 
Bill requires. And there is another point, which seems 
to have been forgotten by Mr. Pearce. The clock at 
the Royal Exchange has been in the habit of playing 
the Old Hundredth every day at noon. If it continues 
to do so all the people in the City will see the deception 
that has been practised upon them. They will know 
quite well when the Old Hundredth strikes up that it is 
twelve o'clock and not twenty minutes past one, and 
the Governor and the Directors of the Bank of England 
will be obliged to admit it. These points require eluci- 
dation and correction. The House of Commons should 
not leave so important a matter to a Committee. It 
should put aside frivolous discussions on Finance Bills 
and see that we have more light. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE HORDE. 


T is rather curious that Mr. Burns, whose figure is so 
associated with crowds that we can hardly think 
of one without the other, should have used the right 
word for the Bank Holiday crowd. There is a touch 
of contempt in it as if ‘for persons who have wandered 
together in pell-mell fashion without having any clear 
idea of what they want, but impelled only by a sort of 
instinct for crowding. When a man like Mr. Burns 
can criticise so severely the great collection of drift- 
ing people who filled the streets on Monday, there 
must be something lacking in intelligence in our 
manner of keeping holiday by Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Burns was conducting a ceremonial starting a com- 
munity of co-operative working-men house-owners, and 
it occurred to him that in a community of this kind 
there were better means of spending rational holidays 
than have under present Bank Holiday 
conditions. e scene of the holiday would be near their 
own homes, with games, cricket, lawn tennis, bowls— 
a revival of the old English holidays in short, when 
people took their pleasures on the spot, for the good 
reason that they could not, as they can now, get any 
further afield. The family would be the unit, and they 
would organise the pleasures that appealed to their 
own tastes instead of having to depend on public 
caterers providing stock amusements for the tens of 
thousands. This is certainly a more attractive ideal 
than the crowds have, who appear to have no notion 
of doing anything but getting as far as possible 
from their own homes with the maximum of trouble 
and the minimum of pleasure, and with little definite idea 
of what they wish to do when they get there. Perhaps 
the only definite idea that most of these pleasure- 
seekers are conscious of is of merely getting into the 
open air and into the bustle of the crowds, and then 
leaving it to chance what form the subsequent amuse- 
ment shall take. 

The longing for the open air is very well indeed, and 
the benefit got is probably the one real good which 
comes from a holiday spent in the promiscuous fashion 
of the Bank Holiday keepers. This in itself, how- 
ever, is a very primitive satisfaction. Without some- 
thing else we cannot flatter the hot, struggling, 
seething crowds who fight for the trams and omni 
byses by supposing that they are in quest of the 
charms and sweet influences of Nature which Bote 
and other pensive men find in her solitudes. ese 
honest folk do not pretend that they are. The thought 
would not occur to them. A holiday is a time of 
excitement, and they would not think of talking of 
that restfulness and refreshment from a holiday which 
persons somewhat more sophisticated profess that they 
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are in search of when they lay aside their work. Those 
of us who have reached this stage of appreciation of 
what we should call a real holiday are apt to consider 
a Bank Holiday as a fraud, and plainly not a holiday but 
a letting loose a horde of men, women, and children 
into the streets who are not taking a holiday but 
are simply unoccupied, and who do all sorts of foolish 
and rough and rowdy things as if in proof of 
their incapacity to take a holiday in the right spirit. 
But then it is really a little doubtful whether 
there are many people who do quite sincerely like 
a quiet holiday. There have been suggestions 
that we should be better without the general Bank 
Holiday, and that the shopkeepers and workpeople 
should have their trade holidays at different times, 
when, it is hinted, they would be less of a nuisance 
than they are now, when they conspire to take 
possession at once of all the ordinary means of com- 
munication and interfere with the comfort and con- 
venience of people of other tastes and habits. The 
charge is made against the Bank Holiday Acts that they 
force people to take holiday in crowds. We do not 
think there is any forcing in the case. The Acts have 
catered for the natural taste of the majority who enjoy 
themselves more in crowds than in quietness, they 
have not forced them into something: against their 
instincts. 

Of course there may be crowds in London or other 
large towns which one need not be very fastidious to 
prefer not to form part of, but, fairly, except that in 
London an ordinary Bank Holiday crowd does tend to 
be overwhelmingly numerous, it would be a slander to 
say that there is anything specially disagreeable in the 
character of the crowd itself. To say so is to look at it 
from the point of view of an outsider; as one who 
would prefer to see the Franco-British Exhibition, for 
instance, on some day when the turnstiles have not 
registered three hundred and fifty thousand; or to 
visit Kew when its glades and lawns have not been 
littered by the lunches of eighty thousand visitors. 
But then this is only a matter of personal taste and 
a question of relative numbers. We may love the 
solitude of a mountain or of a beach for a time, 
but for a month’s stay we generally prefer to be within 
reach of a crowd—of our own tastes be it understood. 
The crowd of Margate sands may not be to our liking, 
but we do not rush to the other extreme and choose 
‘some dull hole” where the pebbles are plenteous but 
the promenaders sparse. We must belong to a crowd 
in sympathy and tastes before we can understand it, 
and we may easily do the London Bank Holiday crowd 
less than justice. If we remain behind in London with 
it we have not so much reason to complain as the 
residents in the country and towns who are invaded by 
the hordes pecuniarily more fortunate but not generally 
better mannered than those whose outlay on transport 
is a tram or omnibus ticket. There is an unfair 
tradition about the Bank Holiday crowd. In fact it is 
made up of the same sort of people as throng the 
streets when a royal or presidential procession is 
the attraction, If the descriptions of early Bank 
Holidays were true, from which we are to believe 
that they were orgies of drunkenness and rowdyism, 
a change has occurred which is very creditable to our 
improved holiday-making. The drinking is no more 
than a visitor to the back streets may see on - 
Saturday night. The drinkers spend their Ban 
Holidays in the back streets; and they are a very in- 
considerable element of the great crowds. Undoubtedly 
now, whatever it may have been in earlier years, the 
Bank Holiday is a lower middle-class festival. These 
classes give the tone to it, and if they are not remarkable 
for the elevation of their thought, or refinement in their 
dress and amusements, as some of the classes above 
them consider refinement, there is nothing in the keep- 
ing of Bank Holiday which calls for any simulation of 
contempt or indignation, What really strikes one who 
has spent Bank Holiday A la mode is that people should 


endure so many discomforts and be at so much trouble 
for so little pleasure ; but this is a morality applicable 
to all the modes of pleasure-seeking. And probably it 
will still be true when Bank Holidays are abolished and 
as co-operative owners we all stay at home and play 
bowls in our own back gardens. 


THE CITY. 


"Paes who expected an all-round advance in the 

Stock markets are once more doomed to disap- 
pointment. The little flutter in Home Rails has died 
away : Argentine Rails continue provokingly stagnant ; 
while gilt-edged securities obstinately decline to rise, 
and have even had the temerity to shed their recent 
exiguous profits. The reason for this remains, 
as we have repeatedly indicated, the continued 
creation of new capital by the big loan-mongers and 
high financiers. The Union Pacific Railway has 
at last dumped its £10,000,000 loan upon us in 
the shape of 4 per cent. Prior Lien bonds at 95}, 
half of which are offered in New York and half in 
London. Of course the loan-mongers have under- 
written them at a discount under 95}, and stand to 
make their 5 or 6 per cent. in the next few months, as 
the bonds are amply secured, and must shortly go to 
par. But how can the prices of existing securities rise 
whilst the flood of new issues continues? And what 
chance has a modest British industrial concern of 
floating in this sea of high finance? A tax on the 
export of British capital would be popular and profit- 
able ; for of the 480,000,000 or so new capital created 
since the beginning of the year, by far the greatest 
proportion has gone to the United States and South 
America. A special income tax on capital invested 
abroad might possibly check the operations of the 
Kuhn Loebs, the Harrimans, the Barings, and the 
Morgans, and give British investments a chance. We 
make Mr. Lloyd George a present of our suggestion. 

The industrial market, by the way, is one of the 
most encouraging ; and if only the Licensing Bill could 
be thrown out, and the flood of foreign loans stopped, 
there might be something like a boom. There seems 
for some reason to be a shortage in the supply of 
American beef, and the shares in such meat companies 
as Eastman’s and Nelson’s are consequently rising. 
Eastman’s Preferred shares (8 per cent.) are a very 

ood investment. The shares and debentures of the 

inancial Trusts, which have made money out of 
recent flotations—‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 

ood ”’—are also rising. Next to the Industrial, the 

ining market is the most promising ; for whenever 
the staple trade of the country falls off as it is now 
doing men take to speculating in mines. Kaffirs 
have been rising steadily, and of the sound dividend 
ei we prefer New Kleinfonteins. Outside the 

itwatersrand, Alaska Treadwells at 5 are in our 
judgment the best purchase, as they pay large and 
steady dividends. 

A great discovery has been made in Rhodesia: they 
have at last found a gold mine that pays dividends, and 
the various Rhodesian promoters and directors are 
clucking like a hen that has laid an egg. The mine in 
question is called ‘‘ Battlefields” ; crushing commenced 
in November 1905, and up to 31 March 1908 37,084 tons 
of ore had been stoped and milled. From these 37,084 
tons of ore 39,297 ounces of bullion have been extracted 
and have realised net £132,657. The working costs 
amounted .to £55,909, leaving a net profit over work- 
ing costs of £76,748. The company paid a dividend of 
10 per cent. for 1907, and for 1908 has already 
paid an interim dividend of 2s. a share. This is 
excellent: but turning to the Crescens (Matabele) 
Mines and Land Company we find that with a capital 
of £145,000 it has made a profit of £1,227, about 1 per 
cent., while the total debit balance up to date is 
£31,203. The Rhodesia Railways Trust has not sub- 
mitted a balance-sheet to its shareholders for eight 
years, as the accounts now presented cover the period 
from 1901 to1g0o7. The Trust is a kind of reversionary 
heir to the Rhodesia Railways and the Mashonaland 
Railway Company, for it owns nearly the whole of the 
Ordinary share capital in those two companies. The 
Rhodesia Railways and the Mashonaland Railway 
have together a debt, in the form of debentures, 
of £11,310,000; and not only do all their earn- 
ings go to pay the interest on the debentures, 
which ig an annual sum of £520,471, but they 
have been obliged hitherto to borrow from the 
Chartered Company to make up their deficits. The 
British South Africa Company is owed by these two 
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railways no less than £675,647. Besides their 1,939 
miles of railway open the two companies are the 
owners of 7,985 square miles of land, of which 6,900 
square miles are in Cape Colony and 1,085 square miles 
are in Southern and North-Western Rhodesia. So 
that if ever the railways can pay off their debts of 
411,900,000 odd, their lands will be freed from the 
mortgages, and the shareholders of the Rhodesia 
Railways Trust would then come into an enormous 
property which might be of very great value. But it is 
a big “if”. 

Sheffield is making an issue of £1,500,000 3} per 
cent. stock at £07 per cent., to be applied to repay- 
ment of temporary loans and to various works. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS.—II. 
By tHE RurAL DEAN OF MARYLEBONE. 


Bere Congress which holds its first session on 

15 June must not be confused with the Lambeth 
Conference which meets almost immediately the Con- 
gress closes. The two are held about the same time 
that the Bishops who are required at both may not 
have to come from remote dioceses twice. The Con- 
ference consists only of Bishops and deals with subjects 
which could not fittingly be discussed in a general 
congress, and there is no more striking evidence of the 

owth of the Anglican Communion than the steady 
increase in the number of Bishops who have attended. 
At the first Conference in 1867, 76 were present ; 
in 1878, 100; in 1888, 145; in 1898, 194; and this year 
244 have accepted the Archbishops’ invitation. Of the 
101 Bishops and Archbishops (including suffragans) 
in Great Britain, only one has been obliged to refuse. 
It can hardly be doubted that the discussions of the 
Congress will be of real assistance to the Bishops in 
many departments of their work; but the Congress 
and Conference are related in no other way. 

The Lambeth Conference meets every ten years ; but 
this Congress is the only Pan-Anglican gathering that 
has ever been projected. It consists not only of Bishops, 
but of six chosen representatives, men and women, 
priests and laymen, from every diocese in our Com- 
munion. It is of such a character and on such a scale 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury has said ‘“‘its im- 
portance may easily equal or even surpass that of any 
similar assembly in the long history of the Church”. 
The responsibility for its success largely rests upon 
Churchmen at home. It would be a disaster—a blow 
that would be felt throughout the whole Church—if the 
Congress failed now. If it is regarded with indifferent 
curiosity, as something apart from the real life of the 
Church, as only one of many events which mark an 
unusually crowded season, then the delegates will go 
back with their enthusiasm chilled, their hopes dis- 
appointed, to carry a message to those who sent them 
that the Church at home has no living love for her 
children, no sympathy with their struggles, no gift of 
inspiration or of help. 

ere are other dangers. There must be no 
“blowing the Anglican trumpet”—to use Bishop 
Montgomery’s expressive phrase, for the utmost devo- 
tion and the largest gifts can only be in the nature of 
making up for past neglect. There must be no ex- 
ploiting the Congress to private ends, even though 
the end be some great Missionary Society in which we 
have personal interest. Care should be taken too that 
he Congress is not degraded to an ecclesiastical picnic, 
or to anything which may look like it—the last 
Colonial Conference is still fresh in our memory—and 
though we recognise the large liberality of the Prince 
of Wales, of Lord Strathcona and many others, we 
could almost wish that nothing in the nature of social 
receptions, garden parties, luncheons, had been arranged 
for the delegates. 

The Committee have done much to keep the thought 
of high and serious work before the Congress. One 
feature that marks off this gathering from the Annual 
Church Congress is the careful preparation of five years 
which preceded it. It was intended that the best work 
of the Congress should be done before it met at all. 
A series of papers by experts on every subsection 
of the subjects to be discussed has been circulated 


throughout the world. These papers, many of them 


’ by writers of acknowledged authority, are over three 


hundred in number, and were intended to stimulate. 
thought and study on the part of Churchmen generally. 
Thus the Congress when it meets should be a gathering 
of men and women who have been studying the facts, 
problems and principles of the Church on a wider scale 
than before, and who come prepared by accurate 
knowledge to listen, not to impromptu eloquence, but 
to the gathered experience of competent observers and’ 
workers throughout the world. No good can be gained 
by running about from one section to another, and 
this will be greatly checked by the wise decision of the 
Committee not to publish the names of the speakers. 
‘* These meetings”, they say, ‘‘are meant for earnest 
study, not as pegs upon which to hang the speeches of 
famous persons. The subject, not the speaker, is 
important.” An exception will be made in the case of 
the popular evening meetings in the Albert Hall. 

The service in S. Paul’s Cathedral on S. John 
Baptist’s day, with which the Congress will close, will 
be a very impressive one. Its central feature will be 
the presentation of a thankoffering from the whole 
Anglican Church. This was added to the scheme of the 
Congress by the overwhelming wish of the dioceses, 
and has been heartily taken up in Esquimaux villages 
and Melanesian islands as well as in country hamlets 
and great cities of our own land. Convocation has 
decided that all offerings shall be used for the 
extension of the Church abroad. The unappropriated. 
gifts will be allotted by a committee of the Lambeth 
Conference—not probably for the strengthening of 
weak outposts, but ‘‘to fortify points of strategic 
importance that may enable the whole army to make 
areal advance”. It is unfortunate that the American 
Church can make only a small contribution to the 
thankoffering—but the reason is a good one. They 
have just had a thankoffering of their own. Last 
October, in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Richmond, 
Virginia, the men of the American Church presented 
an offering in gratitude for three hundred years of 
Christianity brought frem England in 1607. A million 
dollars was thus handed over to the American Board of 
Missions. If this was possible to a small Church, 
numbering only some eight hundred thousand com- 
municants, the thankoffering from the whole Anglican 
Communion ought not to be less than a million pounds. 

Is this to be the only practical result of the Congress? 
The best results will not be immediate or clearly de- 
fined, and it is dangerous to ask for definite issues too 
soon. Let us beware of hasty assumptions that the 
last word has been said, or of short cuts even to the 
most desired ends. To sacrifice, under pressure of 
special influence, some tried rule of the Church, may 
seem to be the way to unity, but it is more often the 
evidence of partial judgment and irresolute will that 
makes lasting union impossible. A Canterbury Patri- 
archate, or some form of central consultative body, may 
eventually emerge ; but it must be worked out slowly 
when the Congress is over, and apart from the dangers 
of public discussion. It will be much if a larger vision 
is granted to us, correcting our insularity and teaching 
us to respect more and understand better those whose 
traditions are different from our own. It will be very 
much if we learn that the possession of ancient privilege 
is the call to assume new responsibility. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE FAUBOURG.—IIL. 
A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By Emicré. 


year few French families lay themselves out for 
country life. Paris is the main object of their 
existence, for it is there they see their friends, make up 
their marriages, and spend their money. If a young 
Frenchman wishes to make a good marriage it is far 
more important that he should have a good flat or 
‘**hétel” in Paris than that he should be the owner of 
a fine chateau, even if it is historical. There are some 
patriarchal establishments where several generations 
meet together with the object of spending the summer 
under the same roof. he grandparents own the 
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«hdteau. Their married sons and daughters have . 
their own apartments and meet together at meals 
every day at noon and in the evening ; but otherwise 
the majority of French families simply use their country 
houses during the shooting season. They hardly ever 
have large house parties. Their intimate friends, 
‘however, know that they will always be welcome, and 
‘if ever a foreigner has once crossed the threshold and 
‘has won the good graces of the family he will always 
‘be received as an old friend. Indeed he may reckon 
that in course of time he will be regarded as an 
.annual institution, and everything will be done to make 
his visits as agreeable as possible. He may miss 
some of the formalities he is accustomed to find at 
‘home, but he will certainly welcome the genuine rest 
which he can secure at a French country house. We 
make a great fuss about our family breakfasts, at which 
.our guests turn up in a more or less dilapidated and 
worn-out condition. In France everyone may if he 
wishes keep his room until twelve o’clock. They are 
earlier risers than we are, and we may see ample 
evidence of this if we wish to ; but we are absolutely 
free to attend to our letters until the family breakfast 
.at twelve or half-past twelve. We can if we like be 
called at seven or half-past, when the footman comes 
‘into our room with tea or coffee and rolls, but we 
may follow our own inclinations, and are under no 
obligation whatsoever to do the polite until we have 
— our formal appearance for the first family 
meal. 

An Englishman will do well, especially if he goes to 
sstay in an old-fashioned house, to bring his guttapercha 
tub with him. I was staying many years ago in a 
French country house, and had neglected todoso. I 
asked for one in the morning. The footman said he 
would look, and came back in triumph with one. 
**What do they do here?” I asked. ‘‘ Madame la 
“Marquise takes the big bath regularly once a month.” 
“And Monsieur le Marquis?” I asked. ‘‘He never 
‘uses it.” It would, however, be a mistake to imagine 
from this that Frenchmen are not so clean as we are. 
This horror of the tub is not necessarily an objection to 
cleanliness. The Frenchman washes himself in com- 
‘partments under the impression that the water which 
cleanses one part of his body has fulfilled its duty and 
«must not be used for another. It is a long and tedious 
process ; indeed, a Frenchman once told me he could 
not finish his toilet under an hour and a half; but in 
the long run he is as clean as, if not cleaner than, we are. 
It is however a terrible waste of time. In most French 
houses the tub has now, to the horror of all the more 
conservative French, become an institution ; but there 
are many left where it is as well to be provided against 
emergencies. I was some time ago staying in Lower 
Brittany and asked the usual question. I was told I 
might go to the “ Salle des Bains” four hundred yards 
off. I wasinahurry and could not manage this, so 
had to put up with a large footpan. I was subsequently 
laughed at for my naiveté: ‘‘ What, you expected a 
bath ia Lower Brittany? But such things do not 
exist.” 

In most parts of France there are few neighbours. 
The country has been demoralised ever since the time 
when the French kings insisted on their courtiers 
coming up to Versailles; but there are districts 
where even at the present moment plenty of small 
landlords live at home and are beloved by the 
people. They are a congenial lot, and see a good deal of 
each other at substantial repasts which last a very long 
time. They expect, however, an Englishman to do 
honour to their vintages. I was staying some time 
ago at a house in Anjou where my host told me I had 
been severely criticised by his neighbours, who expected 
better things of me. They thought I must be an 
invalid, as I only drank two liqueur glasses of brandy 
after each meal. ‘‘ Were a strong and healthy race 
in these parts, and every man drinks four.” They live 
in the open air all day long, hunting and shooting 
according to the season, and are therefore able to stand 
drink better than in those more refined parts of France 
where the jaded Parisian comes down for a few weeks 
and has to look after his delicate health the whole 
time he is there. 


The Poitou is perhaps one of the most interesting 


country districts that an Englishman can visit. It is 
but sixteen hours from Charing Cross, and gives anyone 
who goes there a complete change of air and scene. 
In the old days the gentlemen of Poitou went but little 
to Court. They lived a long way off and they had to 
attend to their estates. Many of these old families 
still survive and keep up their traditional hospitality. 
Everyone knows their pedigrees, so they do not talk 
about them. They are nearly all noble ; but they have 
not many titles, for titles were as a general rule given 
to those who went to Court. Their life is not dull, for 
they see a great deal of their neighbours. Many a 
time have I been hospitably received by the owner of 
one of these Poitou chateaux, whose neighbours had 
but one grievance, and that was I did not go and stay 
with each one of them in turn. We had but little limit 
to our excursions, for the motor-car was a powerful 
one, eighty horse-power, and thought nothing of going 
a hundred miles and back to breakfast. Few Englishmen 
know anything of these Poitou chateaux, and yet nearly 
all of them are as well worth a visit as their rivals in 
Touraine. Most of them are also connected with the 
history of the Hundred Years’ War. Thus Verteuil 
was held by the English for sixty years. It was one 
of the castles surrendered at the Peace of Bretigny. 
The Sire de La Rochefoucauld refused to give it up, 
nor would the governor whom he had appointed sur- 
render it until Sir John Chandos had raised a scaffold 
in front of its battlements and threatened to hang the 
governor's brother if the place was not his within 
twenty-four hours. It was recovered by the French a 
few years subsequently after a battle had been fought 
in its cellars between two French and two English 
leaders. Chateau Guillaume, a magnificent keep some 
seventy miles from Poitiers, was built by William IX., 
Duke of Aquitaine, the grandfather of Henry II.’s 
turbulent consort. Then again S. Julien l’Ars was 
occupied by John of France on the eve of the battle 
of Poitiers and by the Black Prince the day after. 
Morthemer, another fine old keep, belonged at one 
time to Sir John Chandos, who was carried to die 
within its walls after he had been severely wounded 
at the battle of Pont de Lussac. To come down to 
more modern times Dissais was built by Monseigneur 
d’Amboise, Bishop of Poitiers, who was brother to the 
famous Cardinal who ruled France at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Touffou, another fine old keep, rises 
precipitously above the Vienne; but it has lost many 
of its old characteristics since it was rebuilt at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Many were the 
other excursions which we made in this motor-car 
through old-world towns with magnificent churches 
which speak of the time when Byzantine workmen 
and architects were induced by Charlemagne to visit 
Poitou. 

Our life was a quiet one, full of the most delightful 
repose. Our midday meal was attended by the whole 
family, consisting of the aged grandmother, the married 
son, the daughter-in-law, and their son and daughter, 
both recently married. It was longer than our luncheon, 
and the, wines were of the choicest. If a motor trip 
was on we had it half an hour earlier, but on Sundays 
we generally had the neighbours, who came in after 
Mass and spent the day with us. The afternoon was 
generally given up to a motor trip, when we some- 
times went at the rate of fifty miles an hour along those 
straight roads without a twist or turn which have made 
Poitou the paradise of motorists. When the shoot was 
on, the neighbours turned up to breakfast. It was a 
solemn business, the keepers all in uniform with their 
green caps. There was a lot of talk and a good deal 
of fuss. The bags were not very plentiful, but it was 

enuine sport, for a good deal of ground was covered. 

e were all back for an afternoon goiter about five 
o’clock—a substantial meal of its kind, with tea, wine, 
sandwiches and cakes. We dined in the evening at 
half-past seven, after our sportsmen had gone home, to 
the intense disgust of our hostess ; but they very rarely 
stay to dinner in these parts of France, for they do not 
often think of bringing a change of clothes with them. 
In the evening we sat down to dinner in smoking- 
jackets—a great change from the time when Frenchmen 
dined in day clothes. After dinner we men went to the 
smoking-room, whilst the ladies remained in the drawing- 
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room. It was then that men tested their powers of 
endurance, for there was some wonderful old liqueur 
brandy in the house; but it is as well to draw a veil 
over this part of the proceedings, though we were 
always fit to join the ladies for a few minutes before 
the party was broken up by the arrival of sirops and 
lemonade in the drawing-room. 

Englishmen are not liable to make the same mis- 
takes in the country as in Paris. Once they have been 
received in a country house they are treated as members 


of the family, and are told many things that their Paris | 
| distinctions between tragedy and horror. If Shake- 


hosts would hesitate to impart to them. They can 
also always ask what they ought to do. Thus after 
I had been shown a chiteau I was told it would be the 
right thing for me to write to its proprietor and tell 
him how thoroughly I had enjoyed my visit to his place 
even if he had only put himself at my disposal whilst 
he showed me over. These small attentions are very 
much appreciated in France. 

One word as to tips. They are certainly on a 
higher scale in France than they are with us, though 


they are on a much lower line than those paid bya | 


recent correspondent of the ‘‘Times”. A man who 
has a position to keep up will not think of tipping each 
servant individually, but send for the “‘ maitre d’hétel ” 
and give him a hundred francs “pour le service”. In 


some houses guests will go down to the kitchen and | 
| think Mr. Masefield morbid, and imagine that by 


give the cook something after having paid him a 
Melicate compliment for the way in which he has done 
his duty. Smaller mortals may however assume that 
a louis goes as far as ten shillings goes in England in 
so far as the indoor servants are concerned. When it 
comes to shooting, the scale is lower than it is in 


— 


depressing us and giving us the shudders, Certainly, 
the life that is led by Mr. Masefield’s heroine is a de. 
pressing one. So, for that matter, was the life led by 
Hamlet. And certainly Mr. Masefield’s play culminates 
in a violent death. That is a way that tragedies have. 
The trouble is that the critics don’t like tragedy. They 
think it horrid. So it is, in the strict sense; but that 
is not all that itis. ‘* Hamlet” does nct merely make 


| your hair stand onend. Nor do the critics assert that 
| it does merely that. 


But their moderation is due 
rather to cowardice than to the power of drawing 


speare had chanced to be an Edwardian instead of 
an Elizabethan, and had lately given us a modern 
equivalent for the unwritten ‘‘ Hamlet”, be sure the 
critics would have solemnly adjured him not to waste 
his undoubted talent, &c., &c. It is not enough 
for them that the venue and the date of ‘‘ Nan” 
are sweetly remote—‘‘ Pargetter’s Farm at Broad 
Oak on Severn, 1810”. What they would have 
said if Mr. Masefield had given us a tragedy of 
** Paradise Alley, Hackney Road, 1908”, I tremble 


| to think. The mere fact that a living playwright 


should dare to suggest that anything unpleasant 


| and violent could have happened even a hundred 


England, and five francs will go as far as ten shillings | 


for a day's shoot with us. 

The ‘‘lettre de chateau” is a much more formid- 
able affair than is our ‘‘ hospitable roof” concoction. 
It is well thought out—beautifully turned; in short a 
model of what a letter should be. The host frequently 
answers, and the memory of what has happened is 
kept up by either cards or postcards at the New Year. 
In this way constant communication is secured, and 
the Englishman finds it difficult, if not impossible, not 
to return the following year to where he has once 
been so well received. 


“NAN.” 
By Max Beersoum. 


7OW that he has taken a manfu! plunge into the 
swift-flowing stream of Vedrenne-Barkerism, 
Mr. Harrison is, | am sure, vastly refreshed and ex- 
hilarated, and wonders how he ever could have stayed 
floundering about in those brackish backwaters from 
which I was always trying to retrieve him. Judging 
by the size and behaviour of the audience at the 
Haymarket last Tuesday, ‘‘ Nan ” is likely to pay well. 
Eveo though it turn out to be a failure commercially, 
Mr. Harrison will yet have had a good deal of pleasure 
and pride in being mixed up io it. For no play that 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker have produced am J more 
grateful than for ‘‘ Nan”. 

About Mr. Masefield’s other play, ‘‘ The Campden 
Wonder”, | was not able to be enthusiastic. I saw 
in it very positive signs that much was to be expected 
of Mr. Masefield. The characters were thoroughly 
alive, all of them ; and the action was so ordered that 
the theme yielded its utmost ounce of horror. Only, 
there was in that theme nothing but mere horror to be 
yielded. A madman accused himself and his mother 
and his brother of a murder which they had not com- 
mitted ; and the three of them came to the gallows. 
That would make an excellent play for the Grand 
Guignol. And, indeed, I am told that the Grand 
Guigool’s manager has duly acquired the rights of it. 
But as a work of art—finely artistic though the work- 
manship of it was—I could not consider it. The story 
had no meaning, no relation to the broad realities of 
life. lt was but a hideous single accident, better dis- 
missed from the mind. To most of the critics—even 
to some of the good ones—‘‘ Naw” seems to come 
within the same category. They solemnly adjure the 


author not to waste his undoubted talent on the task of 


long years ago, and even in far Gloucestershire, is 
enough to make them very angry. They honestly 


blaming his choice of theme they prove how healthy 
their own minds are. Of course, really, the shoe is on 
the other foot. It is not a sign of morbidness to be 
unafraid of handling sad and terrible issues. Such 
issues exist, they inhere, in life. As material for art 
they can be used just as finely, as inspiringly, as the 
things that in life are bright and pleasant. The morbid 
man is he who is so ill-equipped for this world that he 
dares face only those bright and pleasant things. The 
writer of a delightful masque may or may not be a 
morbid person. The writer of a fine tragedy cannot be 
a morbid person. I daresay Mr. Masefield will write 2 
delightful masque some day. In the meantime, power 
such as his will not be deflected from its natural way by 
even the most querulous of busybodies. I advise the 
critics that their game is not to interfere, but to 
appreciate. 

The main impression left on me by Mr. Masefield’s 
play is the impression of sheer beauty. Strong is my 
sense of its reality and of its power, but strongest is 
my sense of its beauty. Mr. Masefield proves himself 


| a keen student of character and a true dramatist ; 
| but, above all, he stands out as poet. Even more to 


me than what he has done here is the way in which he 
has done it; and, for this reason, I cannot hope to 
give you any adequate account of the play’s fineness. 
Were I myself a poet I might be able to catch for you 
something of the magic. Hf I were a shorthand 
reporter (with unlimited ‘‘ space” at my command), 
then again I might lay you and Mr. Masefield under 
an obligation. As it is, my dry précis can avail 
little; but, since you seem to expect it of me, 
I may as well state that Nan is a young 
woman whose father has been hanged for sheep-stealing, 
and that for this reason she comes to live under the 
roof of William Pargetter, her maternal uncle (see how 
signally I fail to catch the atmosphere !), and that Mrs. 
Pargetter treats her cruelly. It had been expected that 
Jenny Pargetter (it is a wonder I did not say Miss. 
Pargetter) would win as bridegroom the son of a 
neighbouring farmer, a handsome young man named 
Dick Gurvil. He, however, has fallen in love with 
Nano ; and she with him. They have a passionate love- 
scene, in the course of which she tries, but fails, to tell 
him that her father was hanged for sheep-steal- 
ing. Shortly after, Mrs. Pargetter tells him this 
news. She adds that his father is willing to give 
him twenty pounds if he wiji marry Jenny, Reluc- 
tantly be jilts Nan, and courts Jenny. Presently 
a stranger, an official of the Government, comes to the 
cottage. He announces that it has been proved that 
Nan’s father was innocent, and he hands over to her 
the sum of fifty pounds. Thereafter, Dick Gurvyil seeks 
to renew his courtship of Nan. And she, revolted by 
his meanness, stabs him to the heart and goes out to 
drown herself. 
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As I said, the critic’s business is to appreciate, not to 

joterfere. But I am afraid that Mr. Masefield, after 
reading this précis, would prefer my interference to my 
appreciation. I hasten to assure you, for him, that my 
account of the plot, though accurate, is utterly mis- 
leading. I assure you that every one in Pargetter’s 
Farm is thoroughly and wonderfully alive, and that the 
story is so evolved that its tragic climax has the full 
virtue of inevitability. But the hundreds of subtle 
touches that go to make every character so real, and 
that go to make that climax inevitable—what can 
1 tell you of ‘hem? To offer a few examples would be 
useless. They would be but as threads torn out from 
some closely-woven tapestry. And the all-pervading 
beauty of the play, as apart from its truth and strength 
—still vainer were the effort to describe shat! Mr. 
Masefield’s peasants use no finer words than are used 
by actual peasants. They have a very small vocabu- 
lary, and have difficulty in expressing their few ideas. 
And yet in the love-scene which I have mentioned 
there is a lyric beauty that holds you enthralled, the 
little words singing magically one to another. So it is, 
too, in all the utterances of Gaffer Pearce, an old man, 
who—but no: I will mot describe Gaffer Pearce. 
I won’t mar my memory of him. Enough that 
he is one of Mr. Masefield’s most beautiful inven- 
tions, and that, though superficially he has nothing 
to do with the action of the play, fundamentally the 
whole thing depends on him. For further information 
about the play, see the play itself. 
_ It is acted in the best traditions of Vedrenne-Barker- 
ism. Mr. Horace Hodges, as William Pargetter, is 
especially good, in his absolute naturalness and perfect 
sense of type. As Nan, Miss Lillah McCarthy is hardly 
pliant enough for the pathos of the earlier scenes. But, 
so soon as Nan’s soul begins to rise up in its might, 
to the level of Miss McCarthy’s, there is no fault what- 
soever to be found. 


MISS SMYTH, KALINNIKOFF, AND BUHLIG. 
By ArTHUR Symons. 


Ts performance, on Saturday, 30 May, of portions 

of Miss E. M. Smyth’s opera ‘‘ The Wreckers ” 
was an event of some importance to everyone who is 
interested in the present and future of English music. 
Miss Smyth’s music is far from resembling any other 
music, The Cornish element in it is of course borrowed, 
or absorbed, though with a fine effect. Wagner is 
evident, and Berlioz; but who can write music nowa- 
«lays and be able to forget Wagner? His spell snared 
music, as he desired, for the future; no musician, 
for a long time to come, will get beyond his leash. 
But, putting aside all influences, or secondary matters, 
what is the exact quality of Miss Smyth’s work? It is 
a strange poignancy, a fierce energy, which fascinates ; 
there is temperament, as well as considerable technique ; 
and its impressionism, which is in every sense modern, 
is not the same as that of other contemporary com- 
posers. It has nothing of the wild extravagance of 
Strauss, though there is wildness in it; it has none of 
the remote and shadowy delicacies of Debussy, though 
there is at times a delicacy of a quite different kind. 
For a woman to write music is in itself a marvel; no 
woman has ever been a great composer. Why is this, 
when a certain point of excellence can be reached? 
Why is it that no woman has ever been a great painter, 
or a sculptor, of any merit, or indeed done anything 
equal to men’s work in more than one single art, and 
that is, the art of poetry? Perhaps it is rash to say 
that Sappho was as great a poet as Shakespeare; but 
it is certain that she wrote lyrics as fine as any that 
have ever been written, by Shakespeare or any other. 
There is no other woman, but she is a fine boast for 
the sex, 

Miss Smyth’s music is a woman's music, and it is 
probably the best music that has ever been written by 
awoman, It has atmosphere and emotion, and a kind 
of poetical feeling which is never absent from it. But, 
in The Wreckers”, one is not quite certain of the 
solidity of the construction, for the music is, as Mr. 
Thomas Morley said in his ‘ Plaine and Easie Intro- 
«luction to Practicall Musicke” that the music of a 


madrigal should be: ‘‘ wavering like the wind, some- 
time wanton, sometime drooping, sometime grave and 
stadie”. And, in this case, one can only speak of what 
one has heard, and ‘‘The Wreckers” was given in 
a fragmentary form, with many omissions, and an 
organ in place of a chorus. The libretto signed by 
mysterious initials ‘‘H. B.” (are we to read Henri 
Beyle, a new Stendhal?) might be defined in these 
words: ‘‘ Fils respectueux de Il’obscur Destin, nous 
décrivons le parcours qui nous est prescrit, et rien 
ne change pour nous ni en bon ni en mal ; les dieux 
habitent notre Ame paienne.” The Methodists of the 
drama, though their name, Pascoe for surname and 
Mark for Christian name, are familiar to all Cornishmen, 
are seen worshipping ferocious gods, as if the dolmens 
were still altars for sacrifices of fire. Imagination there 
is in this verse (which should have been given in 
French), and the drama, seen on the stage, could not 
fail to be effective. It is for all these reasons that I 
complain of the difficulty of judging the construction or 
the dramatic qualities of music which was rightly 
written as an interpretation of the legend of the 
libretto. Better playing than that of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, more sympathetic singing than 
that of Mme. Blanche Marchese and Mile. Anna 
El-Tour, and, above all, a conductor more capable and 
more interested in his task than Herr Nikisch, could not 
well be imagined. There were thunders of applause 
from every part of the house, and they trumpeted forth 
the praise not only of the music, but of its interpreta- 
tion. The success of the performance was unquestion- 
able. 

It was instructive to hear this sincere music after 
a performance of a Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra 
played in the Queen’s Hall in one of the very interesting 
concerts of M. Sergei Kussewitzky. It was by M. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, and he played the piano part, with a 
terrible emphasis. I am told that some years ago 
a certain C sharp minor Prelude of this composer was 
heard on every drawing-room piano. He played it as 
an encore, and the attentive audience, hearing the two 
first bars, interrupted him by a sudden outburst of 
applause. Neither this Prelude nor the Concerto had 
any sincere musical quality; all was show, brilliant, a 
self-conscious effort which was seen physically in the 
efforts of the composer to make the piano sound louder 
than the orchestra. Brilliance was what was aimed at, 
and brilliance was attained; but nothing more. It 
was drawing-room music transported into another, un- 
congenial, element. 

The concert, however, besides a splendid rendering 
of Tschaikowsky’s *‘ Romeo and Juliet”, was memor- 
able for the representation, for the first time in England, 
of a Symphony by Basil Kalinnikoff, a Russian com- 
poser who died in poverty eight years ago, at the age 
of thirty-one. Nothing more Russian was ever written, 
nothing more youthful, more personal, more convincing. 
Clearly constructed, not modern in any bad sense, it 
was filled from beginning to end with vigour, the load- 
star of all Russian music, the dance-music coming into 
it with its delirious cadences. ‘This Symphony, as well 
as another one which exists, should certainly be heard 
again.. | hope Mr. Henry Wood will find room for it 
on his programmes. He has done so much for Russian 
music: let him not neglect this composer who has only 
now been interpreted, by his countryman, to English 
audiences. 

Why is Mr. Richard Buhlig not yet able to fill a 
concert-room in London, when he has so many of the 
qualities, both of the musician and of the executant, 
which are generally found to succeed in our country ? 
I am inclined to think that his technique, in certain 
directions, is so perfect that it stops short just at the 
moment before it becomes flagrant, evident, and 
popular. There is no show or display, though there is 
speed, brilliance, and certainty ; there is the soul of a 
musician hidden under a reserved manner. | think 
with horror and disgust of the clamour that echoed the 
first and last notes of M. Rachmaninoft's performance of 
his own music on the pianoforte. Mr. Bublig was 
listened to respectfully by a small, attentive audience ; 
and while his playing of César Franck was almost good 
enough to interest me for the moment in that tame 
and commonplace composer, it was certainly as ao 
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interpreter of the chill, ornamental, mysterious music 
of Debussy that Mr. Buhlig’s technique seems to be 
actually made. Not a note, an inflection, an intention, 
is missed, not a glitter, a cascade, a leap of the gold- 
fish dancing in cold and passionless delight in the water, 
or one moment of the skipping ecstasies of the inhabi- 
tants of a ‘‘happy isle”, reigned over, I suppose, by 
some Roi Pactole. Debussy needs to be drawn out of 
a little seclusion, where he is apt to be too much 
admired for the wrong things. Thus there were several 
passages, and one whole composition, called ‘‘ Mouve- 
ment ”, in which there is little meaning beyond a tricky 
ingenuity. But hear played by Mr. Buhlig the 
** Soirée dans Grenade ”, with its Moorish Arabesque, 
its Spanish heat and splendour ; or bring Rameau back 
in that ‘‘hommage ”’ which does not imitate but honours 
him ; or listen, see rather, the shivering rays, the 
-solemn mystery, of that moon coming down the sky 
where there was a temple, now there no longer ; and 
listen to church-bells through leaves, where the brain 
ends by giving up all sense but that of some faun’s 
afternoon. Is it Debussy wholly, or is it Mr. Buhlig 
partly, that hypnotises those who abandon themselves 
rightly to these strange, startling, and soothing 
cadences? Certainly, all honour to Mr, Buhlig, for 
without him Debussy, on this actual languorous after- 
noon, would have been dumb for most of us. 

I find, on reflection, that I have been a little rash in 
saying that only in the art of lyric poetry had women 
done anything supreme. I was forgetting an art closely 
allied to it, the art of singing. Here, there is no doubt, 
from the point of view of the executant, for neither 
singing or acting is a creative art, women have equalled 
if not surpassed the finest men singers. I need not go 
beyond what was to be heard at the recent performance 
at the Opera of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ”, under the conductor- 
ship of the greatest of living conductors, Dr. Hans 
Richter. Here, beside three German singers, men, the 
finest being Herr Van Rooy, were three English singers, 
women, two of whom have long been known for their 
admirable singing, Mme. Kirkby Lunn and Miss Agnes 
Nicholls. A third English singer, whom I heard for 
the first time, was Miss Edyth Walker, who took the 
part of Briinnhilde. She was no Ternina; there will 
never be another Ternina; and her conception of the 
part was tender rather than heroic. But, so far as I 
know, she is the first English singer who has rendered 
at all adequately so difficult and magnificent a part. 


A MAYO MAY. 
“Fas”. 


\ Y maid in waiting is the lark, who calls me in the 

morning, first in a few disjointed notes ; it may 
as yet be but the light of our spring moon, which rose 
quite rounded as the sun went down. AA little while, a 
few notes more, and then, not many yards from where 
I lie, within the heather plot, beyond the budding 
rhododendron, I get a glimpse of her coquetting with 
the dawn. The moonlight merges in the greater glow 
that rises on the north-east hills ; the singer's throat is 
full, and up she starts to heaven an embodied rapture. 
It is not yet three o’clock. 

The law of symphony that rises with the reddening 
east displacing that of silence ic the ear, | go to sleep 
again until the sun, made hotter by the glass, comes 
through the gauze, and then I see the dewy ox still 
chewing where he lay last night, too lazy to disturb 
the crystals on his brow. From many mornings of the 
kind, he knows his food made tender by the distilla- 
tions of the night, and rising, arches up and down, 
and slowly treads a dark-green pathway from his dark- 
green bed, to start his morning meal. 

I walk, barefooted, by the jewelled hedges to the 
glittering brook, and lie along the well-washed pebbles 
to the music of a thousand thrilling songs, without one 
thought between box-offices and bank accounts. So 
mankind must, I think, have gathered Nature’s ancient 
noble strength, now turned to pain by educated folly, 
with the boundaries of death and culture overlapping in 
this half-mad maze of modern life. 


ramble through the budding trees I planted a few 
years ago, these robust children of my sweetening soli- 
tude, and greet the grey young fingers of the Scottish 
fir, its next year’s arms, shooting level with my head. 
The fallen spines of former years make clearances 
among the heather, and the perfume of the pine already 
mingles in the soft and sunny breezes from the south. 
The sinewy alder, in the outside row against less 
friendly winds, expands its twisting leaflets to the 
friendly light of spring. The chestnut, set inside, 
unbends its spinal column to that brown, voluptuous 
bud. It means to flower, in ten years’ time, and so 
requires the care of hardier neighbours, like the hom- 
age due from strength to beauty everywhere in life. 
On every side the stronger help the weaker, but this 
wise arboreal communism, with just and generous dis- 
tribution of the means to grow, will tolerate no vital 
waste on endless reproduction of decay like county 
councillors perpetuating pain. 

Mistakes occur with my young friends, and then one 
feels the joy of joining in the just administration of 
their law. A too imperial member of the tribe throws 
out a long refractory arm, which, swinging to the 
gale, begins to beat the life out of a healthy neigh- 
bour less endowed by chance. The wicked wisdom of 
an insect guides her to a leading bud to lay her hungry 
litter in the heart of my young spruce, and leave it 
struggling for its life weeks later, when the ugly guests 
have gone. I would prefer my service to the lot of 
men, but that may not be here ; and so my sympathy 
goes out alone among the trees where no man dares to 
light the darkness of his brother, or to ease the pain 
that makes his soul less reverent than the buttercup. 

My lines and groups of leaf and spine, so lately 
rooted in this western waste, raise new horizons on the 
lately barren hills; the summer shade, the winter’s 
sheltered calm, enlarge the life upon the fields with more 
and more enriched variety, as if the earth had treasured 
in her breast from ages less deranged by man the seeds 
of her reward for his awakening to the blindly nursed 
impediments around him here. Where bent and 
bracken swayed two years ago, the flowering trefoils 
now perfume the air, a carpet for the feet of gods ; and 
science cannot say how came such friendly generation 
in the place of fibrous things and sterile nudity. So 
Nature’s sweet appeal to strength and wisdom, calling 
through the silent soil, addresses man’s lost soul—and 
leaves him drifting from her generous bosom to his 
doom in civilised destruction in the distant cities by 
polluted seas. 

I dig beneath the heather, and disclose the noble 
stature of the trees that flourished in this stricken region 
before man’s revolt from Nature changed her mood to 
mock him in his plight. Where life and beauty bloomed 
to bless his long-forgotten sires, his cattle shiver and 
his children weep. The throbbing life of May time 
cannot touch his unresponsive sense, and no one dares 
to wake his soul where cowards’ peace will court no 
conflict with our chartered commerce in souls of men. 
We pass the shimmering noon, and though the 
brightness brings to view the small white gables on 
the mountain full five miles away, the breath of 
southward waters comes to cool each breeze that blows. 
The soft air trembles in the sunlight all day dancing 
down the stream, with many a change of tender mood, 
and no oppressive moment to record against the joy of 
mind or body when the day is done. 

By land and sea, in southern solitudes of down and 
gorse, among untrodden headlands of the north, and in 
the broad inspiring spaces spread between, I've lived 
through every mood of Nature, morning, noon, and 
night, but never felt the soft caressings of the breath 
of May that come to me across these Mayo hills to 
mingle sweet excesses in the balanced beauty and 
delight of feeling, thought, and sight. No sharply 
obvious lines afflict the eye between the softly blending 
earth and sky, which meet as in a half-way region 
where the soul may rest before its final flight into 
eternity. 

The lark’s last song is sung, and now she glides to 
meet her mate among the heather by my little bower. 
The stately ox emerges from his mid-day shade to meet 


Refreshed by flavoured essences of new-sprung herb- 
age from the breakfast cream, | start my morning 


the promise of the coming dew. The clover lifts its 
leaves to breathe nutrition from the humid air and 
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wisely store a surplus for the coming wealth of bloom. 
The sun slants past the opal gorges by Saint Patrick’s 
peak, and shadows lengthen on my flowery lea. The 
sturdy labourer comes whistling from the field, and 
Mary’s pots are mounted for the ample, homely, evening 
meal. The night falls sweetly on the peace of home, 
and sleep, the silent builder, comes restoring strength 
against another day of duty blessed by joy. 

It is potential Paradise, awaiting but the spirit of 
responsive sympathy to make the earth divine ; yet not 
one soul aspires to wake the vision of our stricken race 
and lead sad lost lives into this rich inheritance. In 
these May days, the only thing that does not grow 
is man; for man alone denies the law of life. The 
very rock expands, responding to the call of life, while 
man shrinks moaning to his doom of death. 


HAYLEY THE FORGOTTEN. 


OF this at least De Quincey felt assured, ‘that 
_ there is no such thing as ultimate forgetting”. 
Though he is here speaking of the individual mind, 
the same thing may be quite plausibly argued of the 
general—the memory not of man but of mankind. 
Still, as we seem far as yet from the ‘‘ ultimate ” stage, 
many things are forgotten, few more completely than 
the existence of the ‘‘Bard of Eartham”, William 
Hayley. As to ultimately, who shall say? ‘‘ Sensi- 
bility” not being a dominant note nowadays, we are 
too apt to regard it as entirely affected and artificial. 
But it was once the expression of a real feeling which 
cannot have perished. We have seen Troy dug up. 
Perhaps time shall dig up Hayley. 

Of him, whom once the Swan of Lichfield called 
illustrious, the graceful Hayley ’’, what do even 
bookmen know? That his ‘‘ Triumphs of Temper” 
triumphed over Byron’s, no very mighty feat. That 
he boasted himself the ‘‘friend and biographer of 
Cowper”. That he was the friend of Gibbon, Romney, 
Blake, and Flaxman. No one reads him. Only great 
libraries possess his works. As far as we know he has 
not left us even a familiar quotation. 

His doom may be just. His work was no doubt 
unpermittably mediocre and insufferably prolix. He 
wrote comedies, tragedies (one ‘‘luckless” tragedy 
was acted simultaneously, applauded and damned on 
the same day), essays in verse and prose on Old Maids, 
Painting; History, and Epic Poetry, countless sonnets, 
a mass of occasional verse, and epitaphs innumerable. 
Of Hayley, though he felt warmly, it might safely be 
said on the death of anyone he knew, ‘‘He? He is 
tagging your epitaph”. 

But the man was better worth remembering than his 
verses. Southey the respectable, who disapproved of 
him, says ‘‘ He was incapable of envy, incapable of 
looking on any man as his rival: in every sense of the 
word he was one of the most generous of men”. 
Cowper said that everybody must fall in love with 
Hayley. He toiled greatly for others, succeeding at 
times, as in getting an annuity for Cowper, failing at 
others. Having been a delicate boy, he could not see a 
child suffering without longing to take him under hiscare. 
‘* The little George Wyndham having suffered deplor- 
ably from illness at school, and expressed a most painful 
apprehension of returning to it, the poet of Eartham 
had much cordial gratification in making the early life 
of his little friend a season of cheerfulness and im- 
provement during the two years they lived together.” 
Hayley felt amply rewarded at the end of that time by 
being able to settle another young protégé in ‘‘ the 
friendly palace of Petworth” as preceptor to Lord 
Egremont’s children. This youth he had discovered in 
poverty-stricken Olney ‘‘in my search for an electrical 
machine to try its medical powers on Mrs. Unwin”. 
For he was a bit of a doctor, and so successfully did 
he physick and feed the poor of Eartham, that, when 
he was snowed up in his chaise and four, the ‘rustic 
pioneers of Eartham came cheerfully at my summons” 
at four o'clock in the morning, with shovels and ‘‘a 
cart with three horses to make a safe track for the 
wheels of my carriage and affording a seat to my 
honest friend Longerst, eager to work for me, though 
unable to bear a long walk”. ‘‘I really shed some 


delicious tears of honest and tender pride.” ‘‘ Gossa- 
mery” tears, A la Della Crusca, but the source of his 
pride was just. One should laugh good-naturedly at so 
well-natured a man. 

Southey, ‘*‘ borrowing an appropriate expression from 
Angus Diarmid, ground officer on the Earl of Breadal- 
bane’s estate of Edinample” (whoever he might be), 
says that Hayley was a person ‘‘ of incoherent trans- 
actions ’’, and it is a little sad to find that this most 
amiable of men was quite unable to live with his wife. 
She was very fond of him and very proud of him ; writes 
to him for verses for the Bath Easton vase, and when 
he wins her an ‘‘ elegant wreath” of myrtle, goes wild 
with delight—‘‘A prize! A prize! my dearest Hotspur ! 
And the very first !”—and gets late for dinner because 
she had to go and show her spoils to Melmoth. Alas! 
she was subject to ‘‘sudden fluctuations of spirits, 
extreme irritability and restlessness”, and we find her 
saying to him ‘‘ with an air of innocent naiveté that 
proved that she spoke only from painful ennui, ‘ You 
were once the most agreeable man in the world, but 
you really have lost all your talents’. To which he 
mildly replied, ‘I believe, my dear, you speak some- 
thing near the truth; yet it seems rather hard to hear 
it from you’”. It appears, in fact, to have been the 
limit, and they separated amicably, writing to each other 
frequently and for the most part cordially, though the 
poor bard is sometimes driven into beginning a letter 
‘* My grievously irritable Eliza” ! 

Hayley was an outdoor man: rose (as he would 
have said) at five, had a shower-bath, wrote a few 
sonnets and epitaphs, and then went to building or 
gardening (he made of his hereditary Eartham a 
little Eden which Gibbon preferred to Sheffield Park) 
and riding. He was a bold but most ‘“ disastrous” 
rider. Never man took, in modern slang, so many 
tosses. Lame from childhood, he sat loose. But 
another cause contributed: his eyes were weak and he 
always carried an umbrella. ‘‘ He even”’ (it is his 
editor Johnson, Cowper's Johnny of Norfolk”, who 
speaks) ‘‘ rode with it on horseback: a very awkward 
operation considering the high-spirited animals that 
composed his stud and the constitutional malady in his 
hip-joint, which, in addition to his weight and his 
never riding without military spurs, reduced (*) his 
danger of falling to a certainty when he opened his 
umbrella without due precaution.” The editor was 
once riding by his side on the stony beach at Bognor, 
‘‘ when, the wind suddenly reversing his umbrella as he 
unfolded it, his horse, with a single plunge, pitched 
him on his head in an instant”. ‘‘On another occa- 
sion he was tossed into the air on the Downs at the 
precise moment when an interesting friend whom they 
had just left, being apprehensive of what would 
happen, was anxiously viewing him from her window 
through a telescope.” On yet another occasion his 
horse fell and his head pitched perpendicularly on a 
very large flint fixed in the road. But he was “‘a 
stranger to fear”, cheered his groom by saying ‘‘I 
feel as if my neck was broken ; but you shall see I can 
mount my horse, and as it will not be right to alarm 
our friends with this bloody visage, we will ride 
home?’. To the doctor who came he said, ‘‘ very 
cheerfully” : ‘* My dear Mackaon, you must patch me 
up very speedily, for, living or dying, I must make a 
public appearance at the trial of our friend Blake in 
your city.” Which he did, engaging counsel for 
Blake (charged with seditious language), and exulting 
greatly in his acquittal. 

A man of ‘incoherent transactions’, laughable but 
lovable, more deserving to be remembered for his great 
heart than to be forgotten for his little verses. 


THE IN-COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. 
By P. A. Vale. 


\ HEN a person writes a book called ‘‘ The Com- 

plete Lawn Tennis Player” it is fair to assume 
that he knows the last word about his subject, or that 
he has taken pains to obtain the fullest information 
from those who do. This may be a high standard to 
set, but it is the only one that | recognise, for I hold 
strongly that it is quite wrong for anyone to publish 
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with the apparent voice of authority statements that 
are clearly wrong. Particularly is this so in sport, and 
I- think that when one sees it done it is one’s duty to 
deal with the matter clearly, specifically and decidedly, 
for it is in the best interest of sport that wrong doctrine 
should not be promulgated. It is in this spirit that I 
approach the work under review, ‘‘ The Complete Lawn 
Tennis Player”, by A. Wallis Myers (Methuen, 10s. 6d.). 

At page 54 we get to the game, which really is the 
important part, however interesting some people may 
find posed portraits of various kings and princes which 
include the late King Carlos of Portugal, King Gustav 
of Sweden, and the Prince and Princess Batthydny 
Strattmann. These may however be excused, although 
somewhat inappropriate in a work of this description, 
as they tend to show the much higher social status, if 
I may be permitted so to describe it, of lawn tennis on 
the Continent than in England. 

The first chapter on the game is ‘‘ The Hold of the 
Racket”, and “ right here”, as our American friends put 
it, I must emphasise the fact that throughout the book 
the author’s explanations are too indefinite. The would- 
be teacher must leave nothing to be filled up by the 
pupil. Each step must be fuily mastered before the 
mext is taken, but this course is not followed and 
naturally the educative value of the book is discounted. 

Mr. Myers takes as a standard grip that of Mr. H. L. 
Doherty, “‘ not because it is certain to prove suitable to 
every beginner but because with slight modification 
it is the grip of the principal English exponents”. 

“With slight modification” is an entirely indefinite 
term. ‘* With slight modification” Mr. H. L. Doherty’s 
grip is the grip of ninety-eight intelligent lawn tennis 
players of every hundred, but that “‘ slight modification ” 
has already meant to England what I said it would in 
my last work on the subject, when I wrote that unless 
we altered our methods I looked upon it as a certainty 
that we should lose all our honours in the lawn tennis 
world, Within a year three of our five championships 
were gone, another was held jointly by an English lady 
and an Australian, and the Davis International Cup 
was held in the Southern hemisphere, as I wrote in 
¥g04* would probably be the case when England and 
Australasia met. 

Brookes held the singles championship of England ; 
Brookes and Wilding the men's doubles; Miss Sutton 
the ladies’ singles; Brookes and Mrs. Hillyard the 
mixed, so that really the only championship held by 
England is the ladies’ doubles, and it is open to doubt, 
good as our ladies are, if they could retain this event 
against Miss Payten of New South Wales and Miss 
Nunneley of New Zealand. 

I am emphasising this point because at the beginning 
this book is advocating the hold of the racket that has 
stagnated English lawn tennis since the advent of the 
Dohertys. 

The remarkable fact is that not a single player of 
any note in the world uses the grips which the Dohertys 
do. They succeeded, and thousands followed them ; 
but of those who did there is not one known to-day. 

A. W. Gore, the W. G. Grace of English lawn 
tennis, one of the finest and gamest players in the 
world, would be lost if he tried. S. H. Smith, the 
famous fore-hand driver, does not use it. George 
Hillyard, one of England's finest players, who also has 
a splendid fore-hand drive, would not know what to do 
with it. M. J. G. Ritchie, who, although ten or fifteen 
years older than H. L. Doherty, has beaten him fairly 
and squarely two or three times, never uses it, nor does 
any other player who can hope to live against first-class 
men with modern ideas. Since H. L. Doherty first 
won the championship England has not in, roughly 
speaking, a decade produced a single man of champion- 
ship class. Brookes and Wilding are the only two 
new players of whom we can expect much, and until 
the English grip is altered to the one her players 
originally used and taught us she never will produce 
another champion. 

This matter of grip strikes at the very root of the 
game, and the author’s treatment of it is I am afraid 
very atctnnting. and—may I be pardoned for saying 
so—funny. ‘Physically speaking there is ouly one 


* “ Modern Lawn Tennis.” 


gtip. Its position may change in the back-hand stroke, 
but the grip itself is the same for fore-hand and back- 
hand, ground strokes, volleys, and services.” 

Were it for this sentence alone I should deem this 
book dangerous, especially for the beginner. As a 
matter of fact there are many grips in lawn tennis, as 
indeed even an intelligent non-player may well realise. 
No one can possibly play modern lawn tennis with one 
grip. That is why the Dohertys cannot do the American 
services which are admittedly the deadliest attack in 
the game. As they hold their rackets it is an anatomical 
and mechanical impossibility for them, and we are thus 
confronted with the peculiar fact that two of the most 
prominent players in the world cannot execute a service 
which, on account of its deadly nature, some misguided 
people have actually proposed to abolish ! 

But the author advises this hold. He gives further 
advice how to hold the racket by putting the ‘‘ line of 
life” along the line formed by the junction of the 
mahogany and ash on the handle and letting “ the long 
sides rest along the second phalange of the thumb”, 


_and so on. 


Into the realms of palmistry and anatomy I do not 
propose to follow him. However much I may disagree 
with him, he is safer when advocating a blind imitation 
of a personal grip. 

The author, comparing Brookes’ volleying with the 
Dohertys’, says, ‘‘ The Dohertys’ back-hand volley is 
more delicate and more wristy”. This is a truly 
wonderful statement. The main characteristic of 
Brookes’ play is his wrist work ; that of the Dohertys’, 
and indeed of all who imitate them, the entire absence 
of this invaluable work. 

The book has inaccurate statements. In dealing 
with driving, which for some unexplained cause pre- 
cedes the service, the author says: ‘‘ When a player 
puts overspin or top on a ball, he appears to hit it on 
the top. As a matter of fact he hits it on the bottom.” 
It is obvious that if this were so the racket would 
require to be travelling backwards and away from the 
net. I have not seen the stroke, nor has anyone else. 
In a very low drive with top the racket may get a little 
below the centre of the ball’s height, but for all practical 
modern strokes the ball is struck with a nearly vertical 
face—indeed, if the bound is at all high, with the top 
side of the frame inclined towards the net, so that the 
contact is actually above the centre of the ball’s height. 
These things have all been accurately set out by 
diagram, but in the whole of this big book there is not 
a diagram showing the ball in its relation to the racket. 
It must surely be obvious to the author that it is quite 
an impossibility to produce a complete lawn tennis 
player without instructing him in the mysteries of the 
‘** rotation of the ball”’, which was for many months a 
stock joke to English players until it became a dread 
reality—and a tragedy. Some of the author’s instruc- 
tions are amazing. When about to drive, ‘‘ You wait 
for the ball to bounce, resting the shoulder of the racket 
in the left hand with its head pointing not so much 
across the body as towards the net. Then just before 
the ball reaches the ground release the racket from the 
left hand and point it obliquely forward to the ball. 
This gives you the range, as it were.” 

It may, but my humble opinion is that if one follows 
that advice it will be a case of ‘As you were” and 
where is the ball ? 

The author continues, ‘‘It is useful to have a fixed 
time to commence the swing back”. As a matter of 
fact when one stands waiting for a drive the racket 
falls naturally into the left hand across the body; one 
does not take sighting shots with it at the ball, and to 
have a fixed time to start any stroke is absolutely fatal. 
This is so obvious to players that I must not labour 
the point. 

There are so many statements in this work which are 
absolutely opposed to accepted ideas and which are 
stated without argument or justification that I must 
content myself with brief reference to a few of them. 

**Hit the ball at the last possible moment.” Most 
lawn tennis players would substitute ‘‘first” for “‘last”. 

‘When ready to do so, swing the racket back and 
upwards to a point slightly behind the shoulder for 
ordinary strokes, and then hold the racket steady for a 
moment or two until the ball comes up to it.” 
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If that ball had any sense of humour I could imagine 
it saying, *‘ Caught you napping that time, old chap”. 

‘* The swing is the least essential part of the stroke.” 
The author puts this in italics. I think I shall leave it 
at that. Perhaps this is so in other games. Golfers 
should enquire. 

I have not found any new correct facts as to the 
game in this work, although I have read it carefully. 

It is very carelessly written, and many strange and 
useless words such as ‘‘unparagoned” and ‘‘ propae- 
deutic’’ are laboriously dragged in. Strange phrases 
and queer slang abound: ‘‘ There is some evidence to 
suppose ’’, ‘‘ The now defunct asphalt court”, ‘‘ It was 
Mr. Heathcote who discovered that balls covered with 
white flannel were better able to control”. The book 
is so entirely topical and journalistic that it cannot 
take any permanent place in the literature of the game, 
and with the fullest possible sense of my duty to the 
game, the author, the publishers, and this Review I say 
plainly that | am sorry to see it in a series which 
contains works like ‘‘ The Complete Golfer” and ‘‘ The 
Complete Rugby Footballer”. 


A SUSSEX AUCTION. 


yor by year the centre of activities at Wetherby’s 

farm had narrowed until at last only twenty or 
thirty acres lay under cultivation—the rest stretched un- 
tended in mute reproach, an envy and an exasperation 
to the surrounding farmers. The change had come how- 
ever, and with it their opportunity. For the incoming 
owner had taken over none of Wetherby’s plant, though 
it was, as everyone knew, modern and excellent of its 
kind. Reckless purchasing had been a part of his weak- 
ness. He was the only man in the neighbourhood for 
instance who possessed a slag-distributor, and also the 
only one who never used such a thing. Generally it 
was to be had on loan, and this kept it in repair—the 
only advantage Wetherby gleaned from the transaction. 
His fine thresher too, fitted with the newest pattern of 
revolving drum, travelled each autumn many miles 
round the country-side working for other men. The 
bulk of his outfit was collected for auction in his 
largest field, the one which rolls down so charmingly 
from the oast-house to its skirting of wood. All was 
good of its kind and practically new, but rust had 
collected wherever it could. 

It was a famous sale—the best of the whole year, 
and for an hour or more before it began the farmers 
were there. Their poultry-keeping wives too, for there 
were chicken-coops and incubators to be sold, and 
husbands to be controlled from unwise investment. 
Besides, the occasion held quite special social possi- 
bilities : daughters were there—strange, transitional, 
unprecedented young women, their sound beauty in- 
credibly disguised by formless masses of millinery, by 
the combined achievements of the village dressmaker 
and the ready-made stores at the market town. The 
elders examine lot by lot with eager anxiety. For 
even to the Sussex-bred farmer the sale now so gene- 
rally accompanying quarter-day is at once an oppor- 
tunity and a threat. It attracts him. It holds out to 
him the promise of pure joy. It makes the economic 
mirage to float before his eyes—the illusion that he is 
going to get something for nothing ; and yet even as 
he looks covetously round, his imagination inflamed in 
advance by the descriptive catalogue, he is daunted 
by the memory of previous mistakes. And so at the 
outset caution and moderation stand guard, even in 
the face of new swath-turners, of horse-rakes and rib- 
rollers of the very best patterns. 

As the time goes on the buyers pass about almost 
stealthily. But in the end the spirit of gain is too 
strong. Even out here in the Sussex meadow under 
the sweet autumn sky, with the Downs marking the 
horizon and the sea in sight—the men go under to it, 
to-day asever. It rises up in them as they look round 
on each other and measure their chances. The 
auctioneer arrives, a brisk ‘ foreigner” from a market 
town five miles off, accompanied by his clerk and a 
man with only one eye carrying a large bottle of gin 
and a couple of small spirit glasses. 

A preliminary circulation of the gin finds acceptance 
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with all but two or three of the buyers and two 
members of the Society of Friends—farming soberly in 
the neighbourhood in the fear of God—and for the 
next few hours the men compete. There is hardly a 
calm face to be seen. The spirit of acquisitiveness 
inflamed by gin broods in the still air over the whole 
field, drawing the group of human creatures from one 
lot” to another across the yielding turf. The 
passage of the clouds across the wide sky, the pageant 
of the afternoon light, the flight of birds over the 
rolling meadow-land, the kindly grey downs in the 
distance are all unnoticed. Except perhaps by the 
girls who hover round the margin of the moving 
group. But they, too, are in bondage. Even those 
among them who are as yet detached enough to see 
and feel the beauty of the day, whose perceptions are 
as yet unentangled, undimmed, see only in proportion 
as the shadow of fate draws alluringly on, heightening 
and sharpening those glories before it blots them out. 

The Quaker brothers are less involved, less easily 
stimulated, at once more detached and more ob- 
servant than their fellows. It is clear that they have 
come with their purchases already thought out, their 
decisions taken, and the limit of their bidding fixed. 
Just occasionally they glance at their well-thumbed 
catalogue and speak together. They bid quietly ia 
gentle tones. 

Once it becomes obvious that they have set their 
choice on any object the bidding approaches as near te 
animation as the soil permits. But one has a moment 
of purely human satisfaction when one of the brothers, 
after quietly naming his offer for an unused and 
specially ingenious form of chain-harrow, and by two 
advances upon his first-named price having made the 
bystanders, newly refreshed by gin, specially ready to 
compete for the prize, puts one stalwart gaitered leg 
upon it and bids doggedly. The auctioneer smiles, 
delighted, drops for the time being his smart banter 
and the portentous tone of his stimulating voice. The 
man of peace has his desire, and the little crowd passes 
on into the next field, and in a few moments is ringed 
eagerly round a trio of beautiful Sussex heifers, their 
silky sides panting and their wonderful scared eyes 
glancing round the circle. 

‘* Who'll bid for Snowdrop and Dimple and Curly ?” 
and the auctioneer rattles off a string of well-worn 


jests. 


The sale of the frightened beasts is a dreary and 
baffling proceeding —-the gin-flushed farmers, the 
brutalised faces of the drovers and the subsidised 
tongue of the auctioneer are more strikingly apparent 
than in the earlier transactions. The sale of horses is 
little better, though there is a moment of relief when 
the liveliest and most unmanageable of the lot is 
carried off by a handsome gypsy, who suddenly appears 
on the scene chewing a straw and jingling a little 
bag of coin. The horse goes off with him docile and 
cheerful. 

The sale is over. The successful buyers collect their 
smaller spoil, leaving the unwieldy to be dealt with the 
next day. Within half an hour all but a few stragglers 
have .gone ; traps and farm-carts have bowled away, 
the sound of voices is gone, and for those strolling, 
chatting girls another opportunity has passed by. To 
one or two perhaps it has been a day—the day of the 
whole summer to be for ever remembered. The field 
is empty at last; only the unshifted purchases remain, 
casting like the untrimmed hedges and the poplars in 
the farther field ever longer and deeper shadows upon 
the unmown grass. All is still. In the distance a 
sheep-bell tinkles. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND AGRARIAN CRIME. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
11 June. 


Sir,— On the 2nd of June in the Court of Session in 
Scotland the Lord Justice Clerk pronounced sentence 
of imprisonment for two months upon ten Highland 
cottars for breach of interdict, or contempt of court. 
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The cottars in question resided upon the island of 
Barra, and the offence they committed was that they 
crossed to the island of Vatersay and took forcible 
possession of ground belonging to the proprietor, 
Lady Gordon Cathcart, which at the time was occupied 
by one of her tenants. A petition for interdict, which 
is a civil, not a criminal process, having been pre- 
sented, they were ordered to remove from Vatersay ; 
but as they refused to do so an application was made to 
the Court to punish them for breach of interdict. Ten 
of them having after considerable delay been induced 
to appear (at the proprietor’s expense) before the Court 
in Edinburgh, they admitted their guilt, and the sen- 
tences which I have mentioned were pronounced after 
their counsel had been heard in mitigation. 

This case recalls our attention to an unconstitutional 
peculiarity in the attitude of the present Government 
towards agrarian crime both in Scotland and Ireland— 
namely, that they obstinately refuse to apply the exist- 
ing criminal law for the suppression of such crime if it 
happens to run counter to their own political sympathies 
or necessities. In other words, there being on the 
Statute-book certain statutes passed for the purpose of 
meeting exceptional cases which the ordinary law is 
powerless to deal with, the Government, although the 
ordinary law has failed, will not avail themselves of the 


‘ powers conferred by those statutes, which still stand 


unrepealed, apparently because, in their opinion, they 
never should have been passed. 

The prevailing agrarian crime in Ireland at the 
present time is cattle driving ; in Scotland it is the law- 
less occupation of land. The object in both cases is the 
same, namely, to make the possession of land by the 
rightful owners intolerable. Agrarian lawlessness in 
Scotland has not, as yet, reached the proportions 
which have prevailed so long in Ireland, but the 
Government's method of dealing with it is precisely the 
same. 

As to Ireland, Mr. Birrell’s failure to avail himself of 
the provisions of the Crimes Act of 1887 has been so 
frequently pointed out that I should not advert to it 
again, were it not that there is considerable apathy 
in England about this phase of lawlessness which 
causes such misery over a considerable part of Ireland. 
This crime, which is an ingenious amalgam of trespass, 
malicious mischief, breach of the peace, and riot, has 
been incited and developed with considerable skill by 
political agitators. If ordinary firmness had been used 
at the outset, it could, I believe, have been easily 
suppressed even under the ordinary law, which em- 
powers the Public Prosecutor, if local juries fail to do 
their duty, to apply for a change of venue and atrial by 
Special Jury. But no such application was made until 
December of 1907, by which time some of even the 
special jurors had become demoralised, to a great 
extent owing to the attitude and utterances of members 
of the Government, and it was found impossible, in 
most cases, to obtain a conviction even upon the 
clearest evidence. 

In regard to a crime like cattle driving, the Crimes 
Act of 1887 does not add very much to the powers 
already existing under the ordinary law. The main 
objects of that Act were to provide effective checks for 
dangerous crimes, and the suppression of associations 
formed for moonlighting, political assassination, im- 
portation of arms, revolution, &c. It may be observed 
in passing that there is one grave defect. The Act 
does not provide for the total failure of trial by jury. 
But the Act does contain one provision which might 
effectively have been used to suppress cattle driving, 
namely, trial before two resident magistrates, on which 
a sentence of six months’ imprisonment might follow ; 
although even in that case an appeal is allowed to 
Quarter Sessions which might not be held for weeks 
or months. Mr. Birrell not only refused to use the 
Crimes Act at all, but when recently a Bill was intro- 
duced by a Nationalist Member of Parliament the object 
of which was to repeal that Act, Mr. Birrell, apparently 
with the full consent of his colleagues, expressed his 
warm approval of the Bill. I wonder whether other 
Ministers have considered what would be the conse- 
quences of the Crimes Act of 1887 being repealed. 
Do they seriously consider that its provisions are too 
stringent for crimes such as existed in the early and 


middle ‘eighties? If so, 1 would remind them of Mr. 
Gladstone's so-called ‘‘ Coercion ”’ Act of 1882, and the 
Explosives Act, introduced and passed by Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt in one day in 1883. Again, have 
they considered the difficulty which they would have 
in passing a new *‘ Coercion” Act through the present 
House of Commons should occasion arise? They 
should remember the immense difficulty which the 
Government of 1887 had in passing the Act of that 
ear. 

. Turning now to what has taken place in Scotland, it 
is so far satisfactory to be able to say that agrarian 
crime has not spread so much as yet as it has in Ire- 
land, but for many months the inhabitants of some of 
the western islands have been incited and encouraged 
by agitators to take forcible possession of land not 
belonging to them. For such a trespass no doubt the 
remedy of interdict exists. But interdict is a civil 
remedy; it applies only to the person or persons 
sought to be interdicted. The only punishment is 
imprisonment for breach of interdict or contempt of 
court, and the expense of bringing to justice persons 
who persevere in disregarding an interdict (from 
whom probably no costs can be recovered) lies entirely 
upon the unfortunate landowner. If the person pro- 
ceeded against obeys the interdict any other cottar may 
commit the offence, and the unhappy proprietor has to 
begin ‘‘de novo”. 

But in 1865, just to meet such a case, an Act was 
passed under which a sentence of fourteen days’ 
imprisonment might be imposed for a first offence (of 
occupying any land being private property without the 
consent of the proprietor) and twenty-one for a second ; 
a somewhat inadequate remedy, but still one under 
which offenders could be prosecuted, and, if convicted, 
imprisoned. The Law Officers of the Crown in Scot- 
land, however, acting precisely as the Attorney- 
General for Ireland did in consultation with Mr. 
Birrell as to the Crimes Act, refused to put the 
Trespass Act of 1865 in force and left Lady Gordon 
Cathcart to her civil remedy of interdict. 

The case of Mr. Ginnellin Ireland and that of the 
Barra cottars in Scotland seem to indicate that under 
the law as at present administered such offenders can 
be adequately punished only when they come in colli- 
sion with the dignity of a court of law. 

The net result of the Government's attitude is that in 
Ireland cattle driving has been raised to the eminence 
of a conspiracy, and cattle drivers have got completely 
out of hand; while in Scotland those cottars, notwith- 
standing their admission of their offence, refused to 
give any assurance that they would not repeat it when 
they got out of prison. 

I am yours, &c., 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘RAGGING”, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The word Rag or Ragging is nowadays almost 
invariably printed within quotation marks, as if the 
user were perhaps a little bit apologetic for having 
selected this term to express himself, it usually being 
considered as a slang word. Even the word “‘ slang” is 
not altogether firmly established as a respectable tenant 
of the normal English dictionaries, consequently 
lacking an official interpretation and definition of what 
it really is considered to mean. John Camden Hotten, 
the antiquarian bookseller, author of the ‘‘ Slang 
Dictionary”, defines slang as the language of street 
humour, of fast, high and low life; whilst Professor 
Skeat assigns to it the meaning of low, vulgar language, 
a colloquial and familiar mode of expression, and 
quoting Aasen’s definition of the Norwegian word, 
Sieng jeord (literally, a slang word), An insulting 
name or allusion, a new word that has no just reason, 
adds that it is difficult to see how a more exact and 
happy definition of a slang word could be given. 
Addison, in the ‘‘ Spectator”’, says that ‘‘ all ridiculous 
words make their first entry into a language by familiar 
phrases ; I dare not answer for these that they will not 
in time be looked upon as a part of our tongue”, And 
yet the word Rag is a good old English word, possibly 
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even of Meeso-Gothic origin. The Rev. Edward Lye, 
in one of his many additions to Junius’ ‘‘ Etymologicon 
Anglicanum” (Oxford, 1743), gives Rag a person: 
Opprobriis mordere, &c. (To taunt in a biting 
manner: to rout with savage words: perhaps from 
the Icelandic Raeigia, To reproach, to accuse, whence 
the very commonly used word of the populace, Balarag, 
from the Icelandic, Baul, or Bol, Malediction, or 
Curses). 

Of neither word does Johnson take any notice, but 
Todd gives it, quoting old Samuel Pegge as his 
authority, instancing the North Country expression, 
“‘T ragg’d him for it”. And yet in spite of its most 
respectable and ancient ancestry the word Rag is treated 
as a slang word, and not allowed a recognised place 
in the polite vocabulary of our language. Certainly 
neither the word Rag, nor its amplified form Balarag, 
now Ballyrag, Bullyrag, in any way meets Aasen’s 
definition, and there is really no sufficient reason for 
excluding the word from the standard vocabulary. 


‘T. Warton, in ‘‘ The Newsman’s Verses”, 1807, uses 


Ballarag thus : 


On Minden’s plains, ye meek Mounseers ! 
Remember Kingsley’s grenadiers. 

You vainly thought to ballarag us 

With your fine squadron off Cape Lagos. 


Hotten defines Bullyrag as to abuse or scold 
vehemently ; and adds the curious definition ‘‘ To 
swindle one out of money by intimidation and sheer 
abuse, as alleged in a late cab case (Evans v. Robinson)”. 
Bully, an essential part of the game of hockey, is only 
a shortened form ot the word. 

The meaning of the word is again altering, now 
generally being taken to express the very rough and all 
too ready methods of showing a practical disapproval 
of unpopular actions of one’s fellows, whether at the 
Universities or in the Services. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Hopckin. 


‘““FATHER AND SON.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


3 June, 1908. 

Sir,—In your review of Mr. Gosse’s book, ‘‘ Father 
and Son”, last week (30 May) it is said ‘‘ real puritanism 
is incompatible with poetry and symbolism—Milton and 
Bunyan were medizvals, not true puritans”. Surely 
this is a mistake: the beauty-denying puritan is no 
more representative of the root-truth of his faith than 
is the inquisitorial persecutor of the truths of Rome. 
What puritanism really demands is a more spiritual 
poetry and a rarer symbolism—the symbols of the 
visionary, not made with hands. The real puritan has 
no quarrel with beauty, though he cannot endure the 
spurious. And a combination of the puritan and Greek 
is by no means uncommon. It is to puritan influence 
that any latter-day eclecticism in art is due : which has 
produced the taste of a Whistler—the perfect know- 
iedge as to what must be left out. 

Milton and Bunyan are only medieval as other 
puritans are: except for epoch the two phases had 
much in common, but the medizval religious percep- 
tion used tangible expression with the simplicity of a 
child, whilst the slightly maturer puritan had seen the 
abuse of things material. 

For the rest, may I say that your critic's solicitude 
as to the ‘‘ ought or ought not” of Mr. Gosse’s book 
should be, should it not, a question for Mr. Gosse 
to decide alone, with his father's memory? He has 
decided, so need third persons exercise their sense of 
responsibility ? It is good that such books should be 
written, 

Believe me faithfully yours, 
A READER. 


|We entirely agree that a certain austerity and sim- 
plicity are an element in all true art, and this may be 
called the higher puritanism. But so far as puritanism 
is a religion of spirit unmediated by sense it is incom- 
patible with poetry, which conveys ideas through the 
medium of sensuous images and of artistic sounds. 
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At any rate Milton’s poetry does this, and both he and 
Bunyan are sons of the Renaissance rather than of the 
Reformation. Put either of them down in New York 
or Sydney, and what could he produce? The literary 
puritanism of the Stuart era, on the other hand, was 
still steeped in the spirit of the old world. Its creed 
merely supplied it with motive and fire.—Ep. S. R.] 


“DE QUINCEY THE DEFAULTER.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Crockham Hill, Kent, 8 June. 


Sir,—A man of genius who publishes ‘‘ Confessions ”” 
is at the mercy of those who choose to judge him—he 
has pleaded guilty, and every critic can pass what 
sentence he likes. But is it fair to take such self- 
condemnation quite seriously? The term applied by 
you to an author who for thirty years sent forth a 
succession of brilliant, if fitful, essays, many of which 
have now a permanent place in our literature, is ‘‘ the 
defaulter”. This judgment, even if it were true, would 
seem to be somewhat ungracious. Taken at the lowest 
estimate, De Quincey’s work covered an immense field 
of learning and labour, the fruits of which he gave 
lavishly to his fellowmen. To those of us who value 
him more highly he is among the very greatest of 
word-painters, and it may well be doubted whether his 
‘‘impassioned prose” could have been more impressive 
if his method of work had been less desultory. To 
speak of him as if he had never passed from promise 
to achievement is neither generous nor just. 

Nor was it characteristic of him to be a ‘‘ defaulter ” in 
that other way which you suggest when you describe 
him as ‘‘the man for whom rent-hungry landladies 
searched Edinburgh in the ’forties”. If De Quincey’s 
landladies were ‘‘ rent-hungry ”, it was probably in the 
sense that they had tasted the pleasures of having the 
same rent paid more than once. I have been told by 
his daughter, Miss De Quincey, that if he had insisted 
on having receipts when he paid his bills he would have 
been comfortably off, but he could never ‘‘insult a 
lady’, as he expressed it, by asking for a receipt, and 
not a few of the ladies took full advantage of his 
politeness. 

As a lover of De Quincey, I am grateful for your 
reference to his ‘‘ qualities of heart”, the gentleness 
and unselfishness which endeared him to all his friends, 
but I venture to challenge your assumption that he was 
‘*a heavy debtor to our literature”. On the contrary, 
I hold that it is we who, as readers, are heavily 
indebted to him. 

Yours faithfully, 


Henry S. 


WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


‘Milton House, Strawberry Hill, Middlesex, 
4 June, 1908. 

S1r,—In your issue of last week you make the follow- 
ing statement : ‘‘ Nobody can doubt that the woman’s 
suffrage movement is regarded either with indifference 
or intense dislike by the mass of women.” Consider- 
ing the large numbers of women who are daily entering 
the ranks of the militant suffragists and the great 
enthusiasm on the question of women’s suffrage all 
over the country, I do not think your statement is quite 
justifiable. Women throughout the length and breadth 
of the land are awakening to a full realisation of their 
voteless condition, and are eagerly joining and helping 
in the movement to enfranchise their sex. The large 
supply of speakers at the offices of the various suffrage 
societies is totally inadequate, so great is the demand. 
Requests pour in daily for speakers to address meet- 
ings in every part of the country. 

Three years ago your statement was very possibly 
correct ; it is most certainly not so to-day. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ouive Fareus. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE FARMER'S FRIEND. 


‘*The Reminiscences of Albert Pell, sometime M.P. for 
South Leicestershire.” Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Mackay. London: Murray. 1908. 
15s. net. 

6 he is a delightful book, for it is the memoir, 

largely autobiographical, of a clear and inde- 

pendent thinker, who was also an entirely lovable man, 
by reason of his genuine sympathy with the poor, his 
humour, his hatred of humbug, and his unquenchable 
desire for truth and justice. What Albert Pell did not 
know about farming was not worth knowing ; and as 
real knowledge is always recognised and rewarded by 
Englishmen, he was returned to Parliament by the 
farmers of South Leicestershire in 1868, and sat there 
till the redistribution of seats in 1885, when he. re- 
tired. His detestation of cant, particularly the cant of 
philanthropy, prevented him from joining the Liberal 
party. As an enthusiastic and practical farmer, and 
owner of a small estate, he was naturally a Tory: yet 
his strong individualism made him an uncompromising 
Free Trader, and consequently ‘‘rather an outcast”, 
as he pathetically says, amongst a party which has 
always been Protectionist at heart, though compelled 
for a while, like the Jews in Spain, to practise its 
rites in secret. Besides, Albert Pell cared a great deal 
more for the ‘‘ sound” administration of the Poor Law 
(which to him meant the suppression of outdoor relief) 
than the politics of either party ; and with his usual 
candour he admitted that the Liberals, in the persons 
of Goschen and Stansfield, were sounder than the Con- 
servatives, over whose laxity and incompetence he 
shook his head. So strenuous was Pell about the sup- 
pression of outdoor relief in the interest of the poor 
themselves—he was a Guardian both in St. George-in- 
the-East and in Northamptonshire—that a wag wrote 
his epitaph thus : 


** Here Lies Albert Pell. 
Relief at last.” 


Albert Pell was the son of Sir Albert Pell, the Judge 
of a Bankruptcy Court long since abolished. The father 
was leader of his circuit, and how he got his appoint- 
ment from his friend Brougham is graphically told by 
his son. ‘‘ We were both startled by a loud knock at 
the front door and by the servant entering in a flurried 
manner to say that there was a carriage outside with a 
very bold gentleman who desired to see my father and 
had sent up his card. ‘God bless me!’ exclaimed my 
father, ‘Show him up’; and in came the slim, towering 
figure of the new Lord Chancellor of England. There 
was a great shaking of hands with jokes that I did not 
understand, but which seemed to add to the high 
spirits of the friends, and brought forth bursts of 
laughter that almost alarmed me. These subsided in 
a minute or two into an equally remarkable state of 
seriousness, Brougham earnestly urging some proposal 
in which he constantly made use of the word ‘ Com- 
missioner’, and which was as constantly followed by 
my father’s firm utterance of ‘No, no’, and then they 
parted. I believe Brougham had offered my father an 
appointment as a Commissioner of Bankruptcy, which 
he took to be infra dig. Brougham did not press the 
appointment, and his old friend was shortly raised to 
the bench of Judges.” The Judge sent his son to be 
educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, and there are 
some wonderfully vivid and amusing stories of the 
rough public-school life in those days, and of the merry 
mishaps of travelling by mail coach. We thought the 
subject of ‘‘ the road” and its guards and coachmen and 
inns had been exhausted: but Albert Pell has much that 
is entertaining and exciting to tell us, as, for instance, 
the negotiation of the bridge in Stamford by a coach- 
map and team that had ‘‘ only one eye amongst them”’, 
for the horses were often bought for breed, speed and 
blindness. A man who is born in 1820 and dies in 
1906 does see a good many changes, from candles to 
the electric light, from the glass coach to the motor, 
from the eightpenny letter to the postcard and the 
telephone, &c. And Albert Pell has such a real 
gift of description that it is to be regretted that 
he did not write more, on agriculture, on the Poor 


Law, on politics, on society. Of course Peil was 
labelled ‘‘a character” in the House of Commons, 
because he took the trouble to think for himself, and 
voted against his party when he thought it was wrong. 
After one of these acts of independence, he apologised 
to Disraeli in the lobby. Disraeli took him genially by 
the arm and said : ‘* My dear Pell, it really isn’t of any 
consequence. Please do not worry yourself. I can 
assure you it doesn’t matter in the very slightest degree.” 
How much more effective this than the usual scolding 
administered to ‘‘a bumptious young politician ”, as 
Pell called himself. Here is another capital story 
about Lord Beaconsfield. Pell had put the Liberal 
Ministry in a difficulty on the subject of local taxation, 
and was much elated and anxious that his chief should 
follow up the advantage. ‘‘ He committed his point to 
writing, and approached his leader, who sat with folded 
arms and head sunk on his chest, on the front Opposi- 
tion bench. He raised his eyes, but Mr. Pell could see 
that he was not listening to his eager counsels, so he 
produced his paper, remarking: ‘I see, sir, that your 
thoughts are occupied; but please put this in your 
pocket, and look at it at your leisure.” ‘My dear Pell,’ 
said the great man, ‘I never put anything in my pocket 
—but look here, you give it to Monty Corry. I believe 
he puts things in his pocket.’” His comparison of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s neck quivering with excite- 
ment to that of a “‘ fox-terrier intent on the seizure of 
a rabbit in his burrow” has been quoted in all the 
papers—the touch was too happy to escape the most 
rapid reviewer. Of Mr. Balfour’s manner and attitude 
Pell says: ‘‘ There seemed to be about it all an air 
of affectation. When he spoke, however, his words 
claimed attention and respect at once.” ‘‘ Jim Lowther” 
he describes as a ‘‘fine friend to have at hand in 
a political scuffle. We were at daggers drawn over 
Protection, but | admired him much as a fearless, out- 
spoken, and most honest politician.” And ‘‘so say all 
of us”. This genial and moderate man had one pet 
aversion, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain; and he is bitter 
about the seven ‘‘ nostrum-like bombs ”, beginning with 
‘* ransom ” and ending with Protection, which ‘‘he has 
projected during his parliamentary career”. The first 
time he saw Gladstone standing at the table, Pell 
thought him ‘‘a fine specimen of physical power and 
vigour, and the least | liked about him were his fea- 
tures. I thought then, and to the end of his day, that 
they were those of a rather acrid Nonconformist”. But 
politics were only an incident in the life of Albert 
Pell: his heart was not in them, but in farming, and in 
the relief of the poor. How well he could write about 
agriculture is shown by his letter to the ‘‘ Times”, 
quoted at page 299, on Mechi’s farm at Tiptree, whose 
follies he exposes with considerable literary power. He 
admired the science of Sir John Lawes ;,but he was 
impatient of mere theory or enthusiasm, particularly 
when coupled with bad bookkeeping. He believed in 
industry and sunshine more than anything else. There 
was nothing Pell had a greater horror of than being 
taken for a philanthropist. He inherited some property 
near the Docks in East London, and he thought it part 
of his duty as a landlord to look after the poor on his 
property. But he is very severe on the clergy in 
relation to the poor, and to the professional collector 
of subscriptions he was occasionally brutal. He hated 
lying and did not think it covered by charity. ‘‘I hope 
you don’t take me for a philanthropist”, he once said 
to Gladstone, who was talking to him about East 
London. ‘I think I understand what you mean”, said 
Gladstone, adding that ‘‘it would be well if others in 
my station of life became owners of property in the 
poor quarters of the town”. This volume is as full 
of good stories, well told, as an egg of meat; and 
everyone should read it who wishes to travel from 
George IV. to Edward VII. and to laugh by the way. 


HARD FACT ABOUT CHINA. 

“The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire.” 
By Hosea Bullen Morse. London: Longmans, Green. 
1908, 7s. 6d. net. 

ii is a testimony to the inherent interest of the 
subject that, despite the alleged indifference of 

the public to Chinese questions, books about China 
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succeed each other with a regularity that would come 
near to exhausting a less fertile subject and rarely fail to 
adduce some fresh topics or to throw fresh light on old 
ones. The book before us is intended to portray the 
present state of the Chinese Empire, with such record 
of the past as will enable the reader better to com- 
prehend the present; and the purpose has been well 
executed. The writer, who is a member of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, is well equipped, and has 
compressed within his four hundred pages an amount of 
information about the history, methods of government, 
trade, resources, and social conditions of the Chinese 
people that might be transferred with advantage to the 
minds of enthusiasts who talk as though the multipli- 
cation of missionaries and the abolition of opium were* 
synonymous with Chinese regeneration. 

Mr. Morse is impartial—as impartial, at any rate, as 
a man who knows his subject can be. People with one 
idea have persuaded themselves that public-houses in 
this country and opium dens (why ‘‘dens” by the bye ?) 
in China are the sources of all evil, and they conclude 
that the closing of public-houses and opium dens will 
inaugurate an era of moral purity. That the public- 
house which is under supervision and closes at, say, 
10.30 will be succeeded by a club which is under no 
‘such restriction—that the closure of the opium ‘‘ den” 
will simply mean the dispersal of bad characters whom 
the police will be less able thenceforward to focus, 
while the opium will be smoked at home or elsewhere— 
are considerations outside their range of vision ; just 
as they are impervious to the danger that the Chinese, 
being human, may turn for stimulants to morphia or to 
‘strong drink. The modern use of morphia in China, 
in fact, illustrates the danger of introducing seven 
devils in endeavouring to cast out one. It is supposed 
to have been introduced for the. purpose of allaying the 
craving which the stoppage of smoking left keen, but 
it threatens to become a more dangerous vice. The 
importation had grown from 15,761 oz. in 1892 to 
195,133 0Z. in 1902, when the Government raised the 
duty from 5 to 200 per cent.—with the result that 
the imports declared at the Customs fell to 54 oz. in 
1905 ; but no one conversant with the facts supposes 
that there has really been any diminution. The trade 
has been driven under, as the import of hypodermic 
syringes from Japan tends to prove—that is all; and an 
ounce of morphia will give from one to two thousand 
injections! Those who find a sort of pleasant pain in 
the conviction that England forced opium on China 
and taught the people to smoke will hold to the belief 
despite the facts that the Chinese have known the poppy 
for twelve centuries and have made opium for at least 
four, that opium was imported by the Portuguese, and 
a prohibitory edict issued which was never enforced, 
at least fifty years before the English touched the 
trade. Another favourite fiction is disproved by the 
facts that on the occasion of the famous surrender of 
opium to Lin in 1839 a thirteenth was given up by an 
American firm, and that the American Minister urged 
Lord Elgin to persuade the Chinese to legalise, in 
order to check the contraband, trade. 

The opium question is at least serious, how vivid 
soever the illustration it affords of facile philanthropy 
at other people’s expense. But it must be difficult for 
the Chinese to maintain their gravity when they are 
assured by Decimal and British Weights and Measures 
Associations, respectively, that the future of trade and 
amicable relations depends on their reforming their 

Decimal 
Duodecimal 
own system is fairly confused, as the tables prefixed to 
arithmetic books may remind those of us who have not 
forgotten school days, but it is simplicity compared 
with Chinese chaos. An English acre differs froma 
Scottish or an Irish acre, and an avoirdupois |b. differs 
from a troy lb. ; but what is that compared with the 
variations of a catty (Chinese lb.) when, in the single 
city of Shanghai, the Chinese use for their foreign deal- 
ings a catty of 20°4 oz., while the local Guild catty is 
18°6, the Soochow Guild 19°7, that for Imperial tribute 
rice 20°06, that for oil 23°2, and that for sugar 27°25? 
If we add that, throughout the Empire, catties are 
known varying from 12 to 42°5 oz., ‘‘ tows” (which 
may be translated peck) varying from 176 to 1,800 cubic 


weights and measures on a base. Our 


inches, and feet from 8°6 to 27‘8 inches, we shall be 
quite prepared to learn that Mr. Morse has notes of 170 
well-recognised and different currencies, gathered mainly 
from the treaty ports and their immediate vicinity. We 
are accustomed to currencies in which the unit of value 
is a defined and accurate weight of an alloy of a precious 
metal of an exact and known degree of fineness. ‘‘ In 
China the silver currency is an article of barter, of 
which neither the weight nor the quality is anywhere 
fixed ; and in treating of the ‘tael’ of silver we must 
first ascertain ‘ What is a tael, and what is silver?’” 
There is, to begin with, no such coin as a tael; the 
coin of everyday usance in China—the basic, popular 
coin—is the copper ‘‘ cash” ; and when we are told that 
on a certain tax-note Treasury taels were converted 
into ‘‘cash” at 2,600 and converted back at 1,105, 
whereby a tax of Tls. 70 was converted into a payment 
of Tls. 166.20, we may begin to believe that official 
sympathies are not enthusiastically on the side of 
currency reform. And when we have described to us 
the case of revenue collected say in Kiangsu, and 
remitted in aid to Kansu, we may begin to perceive 
further that the sympathies of bankers are similarly 
concerned. ‘* The tax-note in this case will, of course, 
be in Treasury taels ; it will be paid in local taels ; the 
proceeds converted into Tsaoping taels for remittance 
to Shanghai, where it is converted into Shanghai taels ; 
again converted into Tsaoping taels for remittance to 
Kansu, where it is received in local taels; these are 
converted into Treasury taels for accounting with 
Kiangsu, and back again into local taels for deposit in 
a bank, and again into Treasury taels for accounting 
with the Imperial Treasury, and again into local taels 
or into cash for disbursement”. And this is, be it 
noted, no burlesque, but an exact account of what 
happens. Here are a series of nine exchange trans- 
actions, each of which will yield a profit of at least a 
quarter of 1 per cent. on the turnover, apart from the 
rate of exchange on actual transfer from place to place, 
and altogether outside any question of ‘‘ squeezing ” 
the taxpayer. Yet we seriously expect these people to 
put themselves on a gold basis! 

The reader who has followed us so far will be prepared 
to find the chapter on revenue and expenditure descrip- 
tive of similar confusion. A certain junk chartered by 
a foreigner was called upon to pay, in passing a barrier, 
a fee of 12,000 “cash”. The charterer was not interested 
in disputing the amount, although the published tariff 
claimed only Tis. 4, but he wished to have a receipt, 
and could only get one for Tls. 4, which at the market 
rate of 1,600 represented only 6,400 cash—half the 
amount in which he had been mulcted. Conversation 
trailed into correspondence in which an explicit state- 
ment was at length reached that Tls. 4 was the legal fee, 
but that a tael collected in these circumstances was 
not an ordinary tael at all but such a sum as would 
enable the local authorities to lay down a tael of the 
standard weight and purity at Peking—including a 
meltage fee, loss on melting, freight, costs of trans- 
mission and general office expenses; and all that 
meant, by established custom, 12,000 instead of 6,400 
‘‘cash”, or in terms of silver Tls. 7.50, of which Tls. 3.50 
were really the cost of collecting Tis. 4! Illustrations 
such as these will serve better than much dissertation 
to explain and prepare the reader for the character of the 
information and the style in which it is conveyed. It is 
a method more instructive than much predication, and is 
characterised in Mr. Morse’s case by humour—good 
humour, in both senses of the term—rather than satire. 
It will be sufficient to add that the chapters on Chinese 
history and methods of government are by no means 
the least useful in an eminently informative book. 
There is no pretence that the information is wholly 
novel; on the contrary, allusion is made to various 
sources whence a good deal of it is derived. The two 
opening chapters on Chinese history are contributed by 
the President of S, John’s College at Shanghai. That 


on the postal service is compiled from the reports of 
the head of the department, Mr. Piry. For informa- 
tion regarding currency and revenue matters the author 
has indented on, among others, Mr. Parker and Mr. G. 
Jamieson, formerly of H.B.M.’s Consular Service. He 
gives us, too, illustrations of the various coins that 
have been current at various epochs—from the sword 
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and spade ‘‘ cash” in use B.c. to the round ten-‘‘ cash” 


piece and silver ingot of to-day ; diagrams showing the 


course of trade during the forty years 1864-1904; and 
several appendices, including a table of the foreign 
debt. 


THE PILGRIM JESTER. 


“The Pilgrim Jester.” By A. E. J. Legge. London: 
Lane. 1908. 4s. 6d. net. 


M® A. E. J. LEGGE’S ‘‘ Land and Sea Pieces” 
introduced us some years ago to a more than 
usually interesting artist, serious and sincere, whose 
rather commonplace verse was compensated by lucidity. 
His ‘‘ Pilgrim Jester” is equal to the best in that 
book. It is one long poem in which a wandering 
jester interrogates, in twelve ‘‘jests”, different men 
and women, or groups of them. At the end of each is 
an appropriate song. In the first ‘‘ jest ” he makes his 
resolve, to teach the truth ‘‘how thought sublime is 
reached by laughter”. In the second he speaks to his 
fellow-passengers in a third-class carriage, reminding 
them of the dreams by which they live, and is in the 
midst of a lofty parable, comparing them with the 
organ-pipes in which the spirit of Music broods— 


‘* They are but the shell, and the hidden kernel, 
The core of sound, is alone eternal "— 


when they hurry out. In the third he addresses the 
crowd in a central city place, telling them 


‘* The true adventurer-soul may win, 
Whatever cards Fate plays, and gain 

From every mood and state within— 

Catalogued Virtue—labelled Sin”. 


Next he listens to the stories of a travelled stranger, 
*‘sensual, generous, wild, sincere”, at a restaurant, 
and muses: 
‘* There is naught unvalued. Kisses and wine, 
Ambition, prizes, and pay, 
Are worth the effort that makes them mine, 
And as well worth throwing away. 
I may taste and enjoy,—but never repine 
For the things that last but a day.” 


In a ballet-girl at supper he perceives ‘‘ that rare and 
precious gift called personality”, and the might-have- 
been of all from costermonger’s bride to queen. He 
harangues a judge and the House of Commons, insist- 
ing upon the force of some rough strong man, 
** Approaching life with no more subtle plan 
Than just to do what wanted doing”. 


Buttonholing a dean in his cathedral, he asks, Will 
no one teach man ‘‘ to accept To-morrow, nor waste 
rich time in weeping for his sins ”"— 
Taking delight 
Not in defeat or conquest, but in fight ”. 
He and a sage together agree that they “‘ fight for 
battle’s rapture”; and that ‘‘it is not a result our 
thought is asking, but that delight which only the 
thinker knows” ; and then they dance together. Inthe 
ninth jest, he reprehends a modern poet, bidding him 
** With the rich palette of translucent words 
No longer froth broad-vowelled cream and curds, 
But fling upon your canvas hues men wear 
When flesh and soul are bare!” 


Talking with a sea-captain, he calls life ‘‘the only 
game invented all who play can win”, and says “* life’s 
value is to live”. Nearing his end—we are inclined to 
ask, Why ?—-he is befriended by a maiden lady and her 
niece, but preaches against ‘‘ the old illusions of your 
maidenhood, your nice pink sugar world— 

And hobby-mounted female paladins, 

Waving the neutral-gender flag, ascribe 
All earthly woe and evil to male sins”. 


In the last jest death overtakes him in a monologue 
in this vein : 
** Life is faith, 
And faith is life. The heart that truly lives, — 
Even astray in desert-paths of pain 
And violence and folly,—somehow does 
The work of the Idea.” 


The ‘‘ Ode to Life” which ends the book gives these 
last words : 
** And Death leaves us lying, 
To accept and forgive ; 
For those laugh at dying 
Who once dared to live.” 


As far as the ideas go, alittle Nietzsche and Browning 
and Carlyle in a lively brain would account for them. 
The characters, including the jester, would have lived 
more intensely had the author been less hobby-haunted 
than he is; for he seems to suffer by going out in search 
of confirmation for his view of life, though perhaps it 
would be too much to ask that the jester should have 


pad at least one worthy opponent. But there is 


vivacity in it all which proves the thought sincere, and 
gives it a value in spite of its being unoriginal. The 
phrasing is always careful, though not yet masterly, so 
that the result is sometimes graphic or epigrammatic, 
sometimes obviously laboured and ungainly. The metre 
is varied in each jest, skilfully but rarely with perfect 
ease; for there is no doubt that on the sensuous side 
Mr. Legge is lacking, and where this is so it is perhaps 
better to be mediocre in blank verse or heroics than to 
risk being worse in more curious forms. 


NOVELS. 


“The Ancient Law.’ By Ellen Glasgow. London: 
Constable. 1908. 6. 


It is only in novels that the gentleman convict, upon 
his release, starts out penniless to tramp in search of 
work. In real life the fraudulent trustee (the type of 
criminal chosen by Miss Glasgow as her hero) usually 
retires comfortably on the money settled on his wife, 
or is provided for abroad by his friends. Miss Glasgow 
is apparently under the impression that she has chosen 
the least reprehensible form of crime to fulfil the purpose 
of her story, and that the ruin of trusting clients is a 
comparatively pardonable offence. Daniel Ordway is 
a truly sentimental hero, his prison experience converts 
him into a general philanthropist with a ready tear of 
sympathy, a simple boyish smile, and a perfect passion 
for self-sacrifice. There may be gambling dishonest 
stockbrokers who are capable of such striking reforma- 
tion, but we find it difficult to accept Daniel Ordway 
as a recognisable type. Fortunately for his schemes 
of charity, he has the singular good fortune to find 
work at once, and later on to be reinstated in his old 
home with plenty of funds at his disposal. We are 
not told that he tried to do anything for his unfortunate 
clients, but he makes a great sensation by buying some 
cotton-mills at a time of strike, and winning enormous 
popularity with the hands. The story is founded on a 
basis of false sentiment and false psychology, and is 
constructed throughout on sentimental sensational lines. 
The style is emotionally fluent and verbose, and the 
characterisation conventional and not always convincing. 
Were it not that the scene is laid in Virginia and that 
there are pleasant descriptions of country life conveying 
a certain freshness of atmosphere, the book would be 
more tiresome than it is, and the absurdity of Ordway’s 
career more apparent. 


“ Scarlet Runner.” Fy C. N. end A. M. Williamson. 
London: Methuen. 1908. €s. 


The series of episodes that centre round Christopher 
Race’s motor-car bears unmistakably the stamp of an 
origin in the pages of a magazine, though no mention 
is made in the book of any previous appearance, and 
the publishers’ observation ‘* First published in 1908 ” 
might suggest to the innocent that the matter of the 
volume had never appeared in any other shape. But 
these stories, while they make no great claim to literary 
merit, bear the test of collection within a single pair of 
covers better than most of their kind. The hero is 
driven by a stern uncle to work for his living, and 
accordingly utilises his excellent car in the career of pro- 
fessional chauffeur. He meets a number of very strange 
people, engages in odd adventures, and gradually falls 
into a line of detective work. The book is lively and 
at times quite exciting, and the authors show much 
ingenuity and some originality in the problems set. 

(Continued on page 762.) 
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GENERAL Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 
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Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Soclety, 1829. 
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Bonuses £4,256,464, 
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Life Office. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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with Quaranteed Benefits, afford aa 
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We confess that we have found this work more enter- 
taining than its predecessors of the imperfectly dis- 
guised guide-book species. But—though in the present 
case there is nothing offensive in the handling—it is 
‘really necessary for the Government to introduce a Bill 
establishing a close-time for the German Emperor. 


“Pearl of Pearl Island.” By John Oxenham. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1908. 6s. 


The numerous photographs of the scenery of the 
island of Sark proclaim the character of the novel. 
Since the public apparently will pay no attention to 
descriptions of places, however picturesque, authors 
are compelled to colonise their favourite haunts with 
uninteresting human beings. The process has, we 
understand, its commercial advantages, as a novel 
known to be a guide-book commands a sale among 
tourists. But a reviewer concerned rather with fiction 
than with topography is at a disadvantage. Suffice it 
then to say that Mr. Oxenham seems to know Sark 
well, that he communicates to his readers some of his 
enjoyment of boating, swimming, cliff-climbing and 
life in a yet unspoiled and primitive island (which must 
inevitably lose its distinctive charm in proportion to 
the novelist’s success in advertising it), that he under- 
stands dogs, and that the adventures of the two girls 
whose innocent escapade here furnishes the skeleton of 
a story would hardly arrest the attention of the reader 
if the background were more familiar. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘*The Shakespeare Apocrypha.” By C.F.Tucker Brooke. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1908. 5s. net. 

This is a collection of fourteen plays which have been 
ascribed to Shakespeare, and Mr. Brooke has edited them with 
Introduction, Notes, and Bibliography. They comprise all the 
plays “which can, without entire absurdity, be included in the 
‘doubtful Shakesperean’ class”. Evidently this is a very 
different literary undertaking from the attempt to show that 
all the Shakespearean plays are apocryphal, and, in fact, this 
book has nothing to do with Baconian problems. Mr. Brooke 
in a learned Introduction gives the history of each play, and 
dliscusses the grounds on which it has been at different 
times and by various critics ascribed to Shakespeare himself. 
Some of the most interesting questions are those in which 
‘various scenes and passages have been attributed to Shake- 
speare, or deemed to be his, by literary critics such as Lamb, 
‘Coleridge, De Quincey, as well as by specialist Shakespearean 
scholars, for reasons of style and poetic merit. It is not 
_ possible to state in general terms the result of his examination 
-of the plays, except that there appears to be left very little of 
undoubted Shakespeare in them after he has gone through the 
evidence ; and that not one of them can be said to have come 
originally from Shakespeare’s hand. But in these plays may 
‘be found, as Mr. Brooke says of “The Two Noble Kinsmen ”, 
some of the most brilliant of Jacobean poetry, and this volume, 
apart from all questions of criticism, is one it is desirable to 
possess. The true Shakespeare will be the more relished after 
a study of Mr. Brooke’s Introduction and the reading of these 
apocryphal plays. 

“Records of Stirring Times.” Edited by M. Montgomery- 
Campbell. London: Heinemann. 1908. 10s. net. 

Sidelights on history, to be found in the correspondence of 
contemporaries who have been closely associated with great 
events, are more entertaining and often quite as instructive as 
«more formal narratives. This is a book of such sidelights, and 
the “ Stirring Times ” of which they are a record are included 
in the years 1726 to 1822. The letters and papers of which it 
-consists have been entrusted to Mr. Montgomery-Campbell 
for editing by the author of that well-known book of a similar 
character, “Old Days in Diplomacy”. Sir Edward Disbrowe 
is a name familiar to readers of that book, where his diplo- 
matic career is sketched. In this volume is embodied his 
correspondence with various diplomatists during the Napoleonic 
wars and the years that immediately followed them. Miss 
C. A. A. Disbrowe, to whom we owe the “Old Days in 
Diplomacy”, was the daughter of Sir Edward Disbrowe and 
the granddaughter of Colonel Disbrowe, Queen Charlotte’s 
Vice-Chamberlain ; and another of the sources through which 
information has been accessible was opened by: her family 
-connexion with Sir Herbert Taylor, the confidential secretary 
‘successively of the Duke of York, George III., Queen 
Charlotte and King William IV. In all these ways many 
letters have come into her possession which passed between 
various well-known personages belonging to the inner circle 
-of Court and political life. Explanatory chapters, in which 
‘the letters are introduced and the writers intimately described 
avith the aid of Miss Disbrowe’s traditions and recollections, 


have been written by Mr. Montgomery-Campbell. There are 
many portraits of these distinguished persons. One of them, 
a portrait of George III., startles by its suggestion of the 
King’s malady. 
“ Decorative Heraldry.” 
6s. net. 
The best heraldry'is marked by simplicity, and if Mr. Eve 
sincerely wishes to inspire others with enthusiasm for the 
decorative qualities of correct blazon, he must abandon the 
split infinitive and drop calling a building an “ edifice”, a 
church a “fane”. When applied to the English idiom deco- 
ration should be used with discretion, and it is a cruel joke to 
provide a “practical handbook” and leave the unfortunate 
recipient to fog out the meaning of such a sentence as the 
following : “A returning regard for the earlier excellencies had 
already begun, whose results were produced side by side with 
the work of the later Renaissance style, which they are at last 
superseding in general use, as they have long done in special 
cases.” Perhaps some subtle reference to ambassadors is 
intended? Wedo not think the eminent heralds whose names 
figure in the preface can have approved the definitions assigned 
to “ordinary” and “ charge” found in the Primer, and to hear 
the “ Bar” called a diminutive of the “ Fess” would probably 
make their blood run cold. The “Tressure” is described as 
“an orle within another” decorated with “fleur-de-lis alter- 
nately in opposite directions”, and the explanatory picture 
shows the compound figure of a double tressure flory counter- 
flory. In its simple form a tressure is a very narrow orle, 
generally set round with fleur-de-luce, not necessarily in op 
site directions, and it is distressing to be obliged to call attention 
to such neglect of accuracy. The style affected by Pugin does 
not appeal to everyone, and his animals always appear to us to 
be suffering too badly from an overdose of medicine to have 
any heart left for looking terrible, but that is a matter of 
opinion. Mr. Eve enlists sympathy when tilting at the per- 
forming beasts of the seventeenth and later centuries, and we 
quite agree with his sensible remarks anent the pedantic rules 
which make a disposition of the helmet the means to denote 
rank. 


‘Dictionary of National Biography.” Vol. IV. 
Craigie. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 15s. net. 
The chief lives included in this volume are those of George 
Chapman, the Elizabethan poet, Charles I. and Charles II, 
Chatterton, Chaucer, Clive, Cobden, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Thomas Cochrane, the tenth Earl of Dundonald, Sir Edward 
Coke, Dean Colet, the founder of S. Paul’s School, Colling- 
wood, Field-Marshal Henry Seymour Conway, Cornwallis, 
Captain Cook, Anthony Ashley Cooper, the first Earl of’ 
Shaftesbury, Bishop Cosin, Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, the 
antiquary, Miles Coverdale, the translator of the Bible, William 
Cowper, George Crabbe and John Constable—a goodly array 
of distinguished names in many fields. As the original 
volumes x., xi. and xii. which form the present were issued in 
1887, Lord Randolph Churchill and others who have died 
since will appear in the Supplement. 


Early English Dramatists: ‘‘ The Spider and the Fly”, by John 
Heywood; and ‘‘ Five Anonymous Plays”, edited by John 8. 
Farmer. London. 1908. 

With this volume of “ The Spider and the Fly” Mr. Farmer 
finishes the edition of John Heywood’s works. The five 
anonymous plays belong to the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. These works are being privately printed for sub- 
scribers to the Early English Drama Society, and their interest 
for philologists may be assumed to be greater than for the 
readers of literature, who might find the copious vocabularies 
of Mr. Farmer more tiresome than the texts themselves. For 
frankly we do not imagine that any of these productions are 
possible for present-day readers, whose tastes do not run on 
antiquities. The “Spider and the Fly” is an allegory which 
runs to not more than five hundred pages. It was long ago 
described as “a wearisome allegorical poem”, and the dip we 
have taken into it shows that it does not improve by keeping. 
As to the five plays we could easily amuse ourselves with 
looking up the old words, but we cannot discover much amuse- 
ment in the anonymous authors themselves. We feel very 
much about them what John Bright is reported to have said 
about Jowett’s edition of Plato. He thought Jowett was a much 
cleverer man than Plato. Something like that we are inclined 
to say of Mr, Farmer as we dipped into his Note Book and 
Word List and contrasted them with the deadly dulness of his 
texts. 


‘* Australasia.” Vol. II. ‘“‘ Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes.” 
By F. H. H. Guillemand and A. H. Keane. London: Stanford, 
1908. 15s. 

This is the second edition of Stanford’s well-known “ Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel” in Malaysia and the 
islands of the Pacific. Since the first appeared fourteen years 
ago explorers have been busy, and there have been numerous 
transfers and annexations, such as the Philippines, the 


By G. W. Eve. London: G. Bell. 1908, 


Chamber— 


Solomons, the Ladrones and the Carolines, Samoa and Hawaii. 
Mr. Keane has duly noted changes and discoveries, and 


(Continued on fage 764.) 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, the distinguished authority on Hygienic 
Science and Health Questions, is evidently a believer in 
Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is no utility in pointing 
out misfortunes unless you at the same time indicate the 
remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, “The Art of Living”, just 
issued from the press, Dr. Wilson not only points out that 
“ Our first duty to ourselves is to check illness at the outset”, 
but he follows up this admonition with the more welcome 
information how we are to do it. He, so to speak, says: 
“You have the evil of ill-health to fight. Now here’s the 
weapon to fight with. Strike for freedom.” For example, he 
says: “ Suppose a person has run down—feels languid and 
is easily tired. If he neglects this warning—for all such signs 
and symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility is that 
he will pass further afield into the great lone land of disease. 

“ Can he do anything to save himself from such a disastrous 
result? In the vast majority of cases he can restore his 
vigour.” How? Dr. Wilson tells his reader how without 
delay, adding at once this remarkable statement : “ Probably 
he will be advised to take a tonic. This in the main is good 
advice. Unfortunately the number of tonics is legion, but if 
there exists any preparation which can combine in itself the 
properties of a tonic and restorative, and which at the same 
time can contribute to the nourishment and building up of the 
enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent must prove of the 
utmost value to everybody. I have found such a tonic and 
restorative in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this tonic he tells us in 
an interesting bit of autobiography. ‘ Recovering from an 
attack of influenza,” he says, “and suffering from the severe 
weakness incidental to that ailment, Sanatogen was brought 
under my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results were all 
that could have been desired. In a short time my appetite 
improved, the weakness was conquered, and without the use of 
any other medicine or preparation I was restored to health.” 
It is easy to believe that this experience led the doctor to make 
a thorough investigation into this specific which had served 
him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “ combines two distinct elements, one 
tonic and the other nutritive”. Further, it is no “secret ” 
remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, “Its composition is 
well known, otherwise medical men would not prescribe it ”. 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen are and 
how they effect so much good Dr. Wilson describes in simple, 
convincing terms. The whole passage is too long to quote, 
but one important remark of the writer may be given—namely, 
that one of the principal elements of Sanatogen “ represents the 
substance which actually forms a very important, if not the 
most important, constituent of our brain and nervous system”. 
How, through regenerating the nervous system, Sanatogen 
restores the functions of the digestive organs, and by rebuild- 
ing the whole body compensates the wear and tear of latter- 
day life ; how it does away with the need of stimulants, and 
cures the sick by the natural method of making the body 
strong enough to drive out disease—all this, in the delightful 
style of Dr. Wilson’s language, makes engrossing and pleasant 
as well as instructive reading. This last contribution of Dr. 
Wilson to the literature of Health may certainly be calculated 
to carry joyful news to the ailing and weary. 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of “ The Art 
of Living”, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are available for distribu- 
tion. A copy will be sent gratis and post free on application to 
the publishers, F. Williams and Co., 83 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C., mentioning the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

(Sanatogen, the therapeutic nutrient alluded to by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson in the book named above, has probably been 
put to more severe and searching analyses and tests than any 
other specific of modern years, and the result, as declared by 
the unanimous voice of the medical press, is to place the 
preparation quite im the-forefront of all nerve tonics. The 
“‘ Medical Times ” says : “ It is probably in cases of weakening 
or exhaustion of the nervous system, accompanied by various 
forms of mental and bodily inefficiency, that Sanatogen proves 
most useful.”) 

Sanatogen is sold by all chemists in tins from ts. 9d. to 
gs, 6d.—fADVT.] 
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the book, belonging to a library the usefulness of which was 
long since recognised, is up to date in all essential respects. 
‘The task of revising a work of this sort is necessarily a very 
special one. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


The “Nineteenth Century” is fortunate in being able to 
publish two such articles in one issue as Lord Esher’s on 
‘General Gordon—to which we referred last week—and Lord 
Ribblesdale’s on Zobeir Pasha, with whom he was in close 
official touch during three months at Gibraltar. The discus- 
-sion started by Lord Cromer’s “ Modern Egypt” lends especial 
point to articles that must in any case have been noteworthy. 
Lord Ribblesdale says that Zobeir always traced the rising 
in the Soudan to doubts as to British intentions, doubts 
which were mainly responsible for Gordon’s death. Lord 
Ribblesdale quotes from notes taken at the time of the con- 
versation : ‘‘ When Gordon returned to Khartoum the people 
of the Soudan were pleased. They knew he would not allow 
“unjust taxes or unjust duties, or oppress trade and poor men. 
-Khartoum became quiet when he arrived. Many Arab Sheikhs 
-came into Khartoum to hear what was in Gordon’s mind. 
“Then came news of English and Egyptian soldiers at Suakin. 
“The people of Khartoum began to fancy that Gordon had come 
-to deceive them; that this time he was the servant of the 
English; that he was going to keep Khartoum quiet while the 
‘English troops fought with Osman Digna. This distrust of 
Gordon increased when they heard that Zobeir Pasha’s 
promised coming was no true promise. Instead came tidings 
of a stranger people in arms, who were going to sweep away 
the Arab and his religion. The sheikhs all left Khartoum for 
their own people, and the Soudan rose. The rising had nothing 
to do with the Mahdi at first, but the rising was for the sake of 
religion. The Mahdi was said to be a holy man and the leader 
of a war of religion, and so they joined him.” On the Egyptian 
question generally Lord Milner has some “brief and unpre- 
stentious” but very useful notes in the “ Empire Review”. He 
urges certain weighty reasons why the demands of the Egyptian 
‘Nationalists can never be granted, the chief being the European 
colonies, whose existence the movement ignores. “ It is certain 
that if the Nationalist agitation were ever to assume formidable 
proportions we should have the whole weight of European 
influence on our side in resisting its pressure.” 

There are two articles on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman— 
one by Sir Francis Channing in the “ Fortnightly Review ”, the 
-other by Mr. Harold Spender in the “ Albany ”, whilst Black- 
wood has some pages of caustic reflections on Mr. Asquith’s 
‘proposal to erect 2 monument to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, says “ Blackwood ”, 
“served not England, but his party. He achieved nothing 
“that will be remembered in the annals of our time, his 
-speeches are the weakest possible foundation for a lasting 
«fame, and fifty years hence people reading his name on a 
“monument will ask, ‘Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—who was 
he?’” Mr. Harold Spender and Sir Francis Channing go to 
ythe other extreme. Mr. Spender becomes tautological in his 
admiration at the “amazing staunchness” of Sir Henry’s 
nature, his “amazing knowledge of French literature”, his 
*“ amazing staunchness of political faith”, and is of course 
“amazed at the steady courage and bluntness of his speeches 
-during the South African war”, speeches which “ Blackwood ” 
says were as far from the truth as from patriotism. Accord- 
ing to Sir Francis Channing, Sir Henry was a great man. 
Now that the hour of passion has passed, he says “history 
has found in him one more of the finest examples of 
-acumen, patient courage and resolute consistency—a solid 
block of sound human thought and action, unbreakable and 
untarnished”. ‘There is clearly little more to be said of the 
greatest man who ever lived. Post-mortem criticism could 
hardly be less defensible than such adulatory excess. 

Sir Thomas Whittaker and Sir Oliver Lodge both defend 
the Licensing Bill in the “Contemporary Review” ; the one 
thinks that sound brewery companies will have no difficulty in 
adjusting their finances, and the other that the outcry from 
vested interests raised against the Government proposals goes 
to prove their beneficent character. In the same review Mr. 
Thomas Lough seems to have as much difficulty in under- 
standing the Free Trade principles of the Government, 
especially having regard to the Sugar Bounty question, as 
the proposals of the tariff reformers. Sir Roper Lethbridge 

in the “ Nineteenth Century” traces the evolution of tariff 
reform in the Tory party, and urges that a Tory who votes 
_ against reform will be unfaithful not only to the principles of 
his party but to its traditions and “the political faith of all 
‘its greatest historical leaders”. The “ Fortnightly” has a 
further contribution to the discussion of socialism between Dr. 
Beattie Crozier and the labour leaders, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald being the Socialist champion this month. In the 
-“ Albany” Mr. William Sutherland says the Government’s old- 
age pension scheme is a great instalment of social reform 
which must be developed in due time by the reduction of the 
age limit to sixty-five and the increase of the pension to ten 
shillings. Foreign affairs do not occupy much space this 


month. Dr. Dillon has his usual survey in the “Contem- 
porary”; Mr. H. J. Darnton Fraser in the “ Westminster 
Review ” explains the growth of Socialism in Hungary; Mr. 
Angus Hamilton in the “ Fortnightly” gives a sketch of the 
Amir Habib Ullah, who seems to unite a spirit of inde- 
pendence with a curious predilection for mischief-makers 
rather than men ‘of common-sense. Habib Ullah’s way- 
wardness, not his hostility, has apparently been responsible for 
the trouble on the Indian frontier. In the “Empire Review” 
Sir Charles Elliott writes on “The New Danger in India”, and 
in the “ Nineteenth Century ” Mr. H. G. Keene argues in favour 
of arresting “the occidentalising tendency in modern India”, 
where the conflict is between rival civilisations. In the 
“ Fortnightly” Sir Godfrey Lagden contributes a third article 
on the South African Natives and their problems. Both 
the “ Nineteenth Century” and the “ Albany” have articles on 
Olympic Games apropos of the Stadium side-show at the 
Franco-British Exhibition. 

On the literary side the “ Fortnightly” is the strongest of the 
reviews this month. It has articles on Anatole France's 
“Jeanne d’Arc”, by Mr. Andrew Lang ; Dante’s Poetic Con- 
ception of Woman, by Mr. Alfred Austin; Delane and the 
“Times”, by B.: Thoreau in Twenty Volumes, by Mr. Henry 
S. Salt, and a lengthy letter by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, on the 
Coming Crisis in the Publishing Trade, for which the exac- 
tions of authors and authors’ agents, owing to lack of union 
among the publishers, will be responsible. Mr. Herbert Paul 
is in his element in the “ Nineteenth Century” in a charming 
essay on the Permanence of Wordsworth, whose poetry, 
essentially simple as much of it is, “is inevitable”. In the 
“Albany” Mr. Desmond Macarthy is suggestive and dis- 
cursive in his remarks on the Irony of Samuel Butler, irony 
which generally arises out of his “constant perception of the 
conflicting claims of logic and common-sense”. 

The “Financial Review of Reviews” gives the result of an 
inquiry made at the editor’s request by Mr. Harold Cox into 
the whole system of Government accounts : he describes it as 
“the magnificent muddle of departmental finance”. Mr. 
Harold Cox has found many perplexities in Government book- 
keeping, but the outstanding feature of his review is increased 
expenditure, for which we were quite prepared to learn the 
wicked Tories from 1895 onwards were responsible. The 
spirit of extravagance, he says, has now taken possession of 
the whole administration .of the country. It is not on the 
Imperial services only that expenditure has gone up by leaps 
and bounds. Civil servants make yearly increasing demands 
“at the expense of taxpayers often poorer than themselves”. 
Mr. Cox’s article certainly shows the necessity for a sharper 
eye on public accounts. 

Sir Robert Anderson in the “Law Magazine and Review” 
answers certain criticisms which have been made in the 
magazine by “Lex” against his well-known views on the 
punishment of criminals. In this connexion we would 
especially note the article on the Criminal Statistics of 1906 
as remarkable for its good sense and humanity and appreciation 
of the conditions of criminality. An article by Mr. C. E. A. 
Redwell, sub-librarian at the Middle Temple, on the library of 
that Inn, will be read with interest by all Middle Templars ; 
but they will remark with some regret that Mr. Redwell, while 
displaying much historic lore, tells them very little of more 
modern days. Other articles are “The Law of the Universities ”, 
by Dr. James Williams ; “ Salvage Awards”, by Mr. A. R 
Kennedy ; and “Local Authorities: Publication of Proceed- 
ings”, by Mr. Harry C. Bickmore. The other standard features 
keep the magazine abreast of recent events in international 
and domestic law. : 


For this Week’s Books see page 766. 
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SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of any kind 
in any quantity. COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPORARY 
SERVICE. for Typewriting despatched same night if required. 
Telephone No. 4865 Central. 


OCKROACHES Cleared with BLATTIS. Used everywhere 
with ergo 2 success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed a ie of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied by order to H.M. the Kin, 


at ing: 
ham. Recommended by Dr. H. ak F.R.S., and Canon K. Jacques, R.D, 
Tins, 1/3, 2/5, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 
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NOW READY. 


NORTH-WEST PASSACE 


ROALD AMUNDSEN. 


Illustrated. 
Price 31s. Gd. net. 


Two Volumes. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


A GREAT VOYAGE. 


Of problems connected with Arctic 
research, the navigation of the pas- 
sage to the north of the American 
‘Continent has been by far the most 
interesting to humanity. More lives 
and treasure have been sacrificed in 
its solution than in that of almost 
any other problem. Since 1585, when 
John Davis set out to sail from sea 
to sea, the discovery of the 


North-West Passage 


has been the dream of the world’s 
greatest voyagers. The story of the 
great search includes the names of 
our most adventurous seamen. A 
mighty breach was made in the ice 
rampart when Nordenskjold achieved 
the North-East Passage. A genera- 
tion earlier Franklin, and . the 
Franklin Expeditions, had proved 
that a strip of open sea bathed the 
whole coast of North America. 


Captain Roald Amundsen 


was the first to navigate the entire 
Passage to the West. The story of 
his great adventure with six brave 
companions in the little herring-boat 
“ Gjéa,” and his experiences among 
the wonderful Eskimo peoples, are 
related in this most fascinating 
work. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.,, Ltd. 
ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Lord Kelvin (Andrew Gray). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
James Annand M.P. (J. L. M‘Callum). Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Daughter of Louis XVI. (G. Lenotre). 


FICTION 

The Passion of Paul Marillier (Adeline Sergeant). Methucn. 
The Woman who Vowed (Ellison Harding). Fisher Unwin. 
Armadin ; or, A Tale of Old Winchester (Alfred Bowker). 

2s. 6d. net. 
The Tavistocks (E. Aceituna Griffin). Laurie. 6s. 
The Last Shore (Vincent Brown). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
A Suburban Scandal (Gurner Gillman) ; The Meeting of the Ways 


Lane. 10s. 6d. 


6s. 
6s. 
Causton., 


{J. D. Baxter). Greening. 6s. each. 
Lady Julia’s Emerald (Helen Hester Colvill). Lane. 6s. 
HISTORY 
The Story of British Diplomacy (T. H. S. Escott). Fisher Uswin. 16s. 
The Government of England (A. Laurence Lowell. 2 vols.). 


Macmillan. 17s. net. 
The Queens of Egypt (Janet R. Buttles), 10s. 6d. net; The Later 
Years of Catherine De Medici (Edith Sichel), 15s. net. Constable. 
The Abbeys of Great Britain (H. Claiborne Dixon). Laurie. 6s. net. 
The Edinburgh Periodical Press (W. J. Couper. Vol. I.). Stirling: 
Mackay. 55. 
Henslowe’s Diary (Edited by Walter W. Greg). Bullen. tos. 6d. net. 


REPRINT 
The Bride of Lammermoor (Sir Walter Scott). 


THEOLOGY 
The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History (Thomas Nicol). 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 
Nestorius and his Teaching (J. F. Bethune-Baker). Gambridge: 
At the University Press. 45. 6d. net. 
Christian Biographies through “Eighteen Centuries (Rev. Francis St. 
John Thackeray). S.P.C.K. 35. 6d. 


Black. 2s. 


De Profundis Clamavi (John Hunter). Williams and Norgate. 55. net. 
TRAVEL 
The North-West Passage (Roald Amundsen's. 2 vols. ). Constable. 


31s. 6d. net. 
Tramps Round the Mountains of the Moon (T. Broadwood Johnson). 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
A Book about Yorkshire (J. S. Fletcher). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Liége and the Ardennes (George W. T. Omond). Black. 75. 6d. net. 


VERSE 
A Painter's Pastime (Margaret Thomas). Greening. 35. 6d. net. 
Freyya and other Poems (E. C. N.). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
Hildris the Queen (Lady Margaret Sackville). Sherratt and Hughes. 
35. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Singing and Vocal Declamation, The (Sir Charles Santley). 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 
Country Gentleman’s Estate Book, The, 1908 (Edited and Compiled 
by William Broomhall). Country Gentleman’s Association. 215. 
Dictionary of National Biography (Edited by Leslie Stephen and 


Sidney Lee. Vol. IV.). Smith, Elder. 155. net. 
Little Land and a Living, A (Bolton Hall). New York: The 
Arcadia Iress. 


Staff Rides and Regimental Tours (Colonel R. C. B. Haking). Rees. 
8s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The Quarterly Review, 
2s. 6d. net ; The Estate Magazine, 6d. 


406 pages Svo. cloth, 2s. post free. 


HEAYEN AND HELL; 


FROM THINGS HEARD AND SEEN. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Joux GReENLEAF wrote “There is one grand and beautiful idee 
underlying all Sweden or speculations about the future life. 
remarkably suggestive bool : are becoming familiar to the reading and reflec 
portion of the community.” 


Loxbow: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 BLoomsaury Srreer. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Montbly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAL 1515. Telephone : MayFair 3601, 


If you want ANY book on ANY subject write to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 

83 HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUES ISSVED Military, Naval, America, 

Africa, Austraiia, Asia, Rem ers, &c. 


nd 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A WOMAN’S WAY THROUGH 
UNKNOWN LABRADOR. 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Junior. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

‘* Graphic narrative and descriptive power and close observation illuminate its 
pages. te is distinguished, moreover, by the fact that Mrs. Hubbard pursued and 
achieved, with rare tenacity, courage, and singleness of purpose, a definite objec- 
tive.”"—LEvening Standard. 


* No more fascinating story of travel has appeared these many years.” z 
Country Life. 


FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY. 


Being the Account of a ae from Nerth China t> Burma, through 
Tibetan Ssuch’uan and Yunnan. By R. F. JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
District Officer and Magistrate, Weibaiwei. With numerous Illustrations. 


15s. net. 
“One of the most valuable and entertaining works relating to the Chinese 
Empire that has ever been produced.”—Outlook. 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 


A Memoir. By REGINALD LUCAS. With Illustrations. 12s. net. 

“It is difficult, even on rising from this very readable memoir, to remember that 
Colonel Saunderson is dead. he was so very much alive, so commanding in 
presence, so trenchant in debate, so opulent in wit, so splendid in his bold and 
ruthless warfare......Mr. Reginald Lucas offers us an admirable picture of this very 
lovable man.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“The Colonel was one of the ablest, wittiest, most exasperating, and most 
respected of the opponents of Home Rule. His biography is a sprightly’ story...... 
It is good to have a well-written biography of such a man."—Vorkshire Daily Post. 


THE RISE OF MAN. 


By etsodt C. R. CONDER, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. ras. net. 
*** The Rise of Man’ is the best book on its subject for the general reader that 
has appeared for many a long day, and ought to be studied by all who make 
pretensions to archeology of ‘any kind whatever......He has devoted particular 
attention to the beginnings of aaa and in no other book can the wo early 
Asia be read so accurately and agreeably ; the account of the rise of the t eat 
races from their Armenian home is wholly admirable, and so is the story of the 
replacement of the Turanian civilisation by Semitic Assyrian Empire. Colonel 
Conder has the whole of the world’s history up to sco B.C. at his fingers’ ends.” 
Cambridge Review. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 


An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. By 
HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND. With a Preface 
by F. S. PARRY, C.B., Deputy-Chairman of the dof Customs. With 
Tflustrations. Demy Svo. tos. éd. net. 


3 1 A Novel. 

DEAN — HALL. By MAUDE GOLDRING. 6s. 

“Genuinely good novel......Neither is the story too serious in its tense and 
tragic scenes, for humour leaveneth up the whole. Time and place and people are 
all blended together.” —Daily Chrcnicéle. 
_ “The characters are, without an exception, powerfully drawn, and the novel 
impresses one altogether as being a work of quite exceptional ability.” 

Yorkshire Daily Post. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
PRICE 2/- NET. 


Inferences at Bridge 


BY W. DALTON, 
Author of “ ‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 


“Inferences at Bridge’ recently appeared in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles will be revised, with 
additions by the author, and issued in handy form by 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


DR. W. H. FITCHETT AND “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Dr. W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., the Author of “Fights for the Flag” 
and ‘‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” who lives in Melbourne, 
Australia, sends the following letter to the Editor of ‘* PUBLIC 
OPINION” :— 

Dear Mr. Parker, 

I get your “* Puatic Orinion” regularly, and find it most inte- 
resting and valuable, a matchless bit of journalistic work. It ought to find 
a place, for one thing, in every newspaper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such a reflex of the thought in the current 


history of the world. Yours ever, 
_ W. H. FITCHETT. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
EVERY FRIDAY, TWOPENCE, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 


“weekly review of current thought and activity as they are ex repel in the world’s 
ideas 


newspapers, magazines, and ks, and to put on record the and acti 


which make for religious, political, and social progress. 


PUBLIC. ORINION can be obtained from at 
be sent post free for one year to any address in ¢ “y ited Te eon tek 
and to any place abroad for 138, per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallie St., London, E.G. 


SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MODERN EGYPT. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of Author and Map. 2 Vols. 24s. net. 


MRS. J. R. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND, 


AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 
By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 
With Map. 8vo. Ios. net. [ Tuesday. 
These studies open up an entirely new field of Irish history. The book pre- 
sents a cumulative picture of Irish civilization from 1200 to 1600, and explains 
| it happened that this civilisation has-been ignored, denied, and Enally 
orgotten. 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 

An exhaustive examination of the English political system and the processes 
by which it has come into being. The cae has been asbinted in his work by 
many eminent English writers and statesmen. 

By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 


The Art of Singing and Vocal 
Declamation. By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 


wn 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, with interesting 


recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sixty 


years. 
VOLUME IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
smh Edited b 
and Musicians. J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
In Five Volumes, 8vo. Vol. IV. Q—S, aus. net. 
1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 


tos. 6d. net. 
African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Illustrations by E. CALDWELL, 8vo. ros. net. 


The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own C 
J. G FRAZER, D.C.L. 


The Scope of Social Anthropology. 


A Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, May 14, 1908. 
By Professor J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 8vo. sewed, 6d. net. 


The Problems and Letters to a F 
Perils of Socialism. Working Man. 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Sewed, 6d. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


Author of “Coniston,” &c. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A very enjoyable book.” —P ach. 
‘*Mr, Churchill’s admirable novel.” —Spectator. 
& remarkably bold and vigorous and enthralling work." —Standard. 
** Abounds in clever sketches . . . which show Mr. Churchill at his beso. 
The flavour of his humour is of that stimulating kind which asserts i 
the moment, as it were, after it has passed the palate.” —The Times. s 
“There are five hundred pages of ‘ Mr. Crewe’s Career,’ and so admirably 
are they filled that even the hurried reviewer cannot wish them less.” 
Westminster Gaselte, 


Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 


A Companion to the “Histories” of Tacitus. By BERNARD W. 
HENDERSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d, net, 


H.M.E. some es in the Life of one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly. 
H.M.1. North-West Division. 3s. 6d. net. 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
bya of exceptional ability. 


"SECOND IMPRESSION JUST PUBLISHED. 
the Writer of “ The Young People.” 
Confesaio Medici. Py Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A notice of this book is long overdue, but the book itself must bear part 
of the blame for the delay; the simple fact being that the reviewer, having 
neglected from sheer enjoyment to commit his a jation to writing after the 
first perusal, found that, whenever he took up the book to a om upon 
it, he went on reading at the place where it chanced to open.” —Jimes. 


Poems of T. E. Brown. 


Selected and Arranged with an Introduction and Not HF. BR 
H.G. D. 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LonDon, 
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BUY .. 


MADAME 


‘Published every Wednesday. 
Che Best of all the Ladies’ Papers. 


CONTAINS : w 
THE LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS. 
COURT AND SOCIETY NEWS. 
WEDDINGS OF THE WEEK (illustrated). 
NOTES ON SPORTS & PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 
ARTICLES ON FASHION, TOILET, &c., 
by the Best Writers. 


EVERYTHING OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 


A SIXPENNY PAPER FOR THREEPENCE, 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Drama Fiction 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Go_r, Huntinc, Lawn Tennis. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


EDUCATION. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 


24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many ee 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., = 


~UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B. Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on October 1 
Full particulars may be obtained on egolication to 
The DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French and German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR — ~Edncation im ll its branches. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScnHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, 


_ SALES BY AUCTION. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 


A FURTHER PORTION OF THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF THE LATE 
SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 W: Street, 
ae, SS, on MONDAY, UNE 15, and Three Followin z Days, at One 
FURTHER RTI N of the CLASSICAL, HISTORICA 
TO RAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, and other MANUSCRIPTS 
ye wer eae! LETTERS, &c., of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., 
F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Chelten- 
bam, including nearly One Hundred and Fifty’ Manuscripts <n Vellum, enna 
numerous Works relati to the Astronomical, blical 
jan, ‘tionaria. ile uvena olinus, Virgil, Mart 1a, Vitz 
Sanctorum, &c. ; Backs and Jewel Rolls of of 
Norfolk and i; temp. Edw. 1., Edw. [1.; the pee Book” of the Huntsman 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL'S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in subject. Music and 
a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

THOROLD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 

t governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Semenst Case. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose 

are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages Special- 

—Principal, Miss Wuire. 


Hotels and Boarding 1 Douses. 


House, St. Albans. 


of Charles V France, &c. ; Chronicles and ur Works, with Year Books 
and State Documents of the time of Edward I. IIL, 

and VI.; State Papers of the time of Charles II. and Wil liam II1., including 
the Letter Books py tte yt pond of 
Sir R. Southwell, Sir E. Derin the Earl of Abingdon, ‘&e.; T. phical, 
Genealogical the Cartularies of St Botolph's’ 
Lendon, Waltham Abbey, Mohun, Feodarium iy Segrave ; with im- 
sportant Collections relating to Macleod, Yorkshire and other Counties. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHESY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wit SELL 


and other 
M.A., J.P., & ock 
ter (for 2. (deca t for 


Division 


‘ollection lish and Foreign 
?P of Howard Saunders, in F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. (deceased), sold by or 
ecutors ; Collection of Greck Cong, the Broperty of J. de 
Bushnell, Esq., of Cheltenham ; and other Properties, C 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS 
FORMED AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BY GIUSEPPE DUCA DI CASSANO SERRA. 


ESSRS. SOTHESY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Hamilton, H .B ; 
the Eighteenth Duca Di Cassano Serra 


May be ‘viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. 
500 Feet above Sea Level. Few Minutes from Knole House and 
Park. Dry, Bracing Air. _ Gravel Soll. 

Twelve acres of old-world den, b iful views. Suites of 
Apartments. Electric Light. xtensive Motor p Ban First-class Horses and 
Carriages. nibus meets 

TELEPHONE : 30. 


G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor, 


URNEMOUTH HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
“The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth.’ The poly 7, 1907. ONLY 
Hore. on East Curr. Bay and Pier. Hotel Orchestra. Electric 
lift. No for attendance or AND Moperate Tarirr. 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. “Stables —C, A. Scuwapg, General Manager, 
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New and Forthcoming Pablications. 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, 
Author of ‘In the Gun Room,” &c. 
With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this book. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘« The text combines in an unusual degree familiar description with 
scientific knowledge. Excellently printed and adorned with over 
100 beautiful photographs from nature, the book is one that will be 
eagerly welcomed.” — Glasgow Herald. 


LONDON IN THE SIXTIES. 


By “One of the Old Brigade.” 
With Illustrations by HAROLD PiFFARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A book of interesting recollections and many anecdotes of London 
as it was nearly two generations ago. The greater part of them are 
sporting and dramatic, but for the social historian there is much that 
is interesting in connection with old streets, inns, and clubs. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GATE OF SINNERS. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


“«Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has written one of the best sensational 
stories published this season in ‘The Gate of Sinners’... The 
novel is one that will do her credit and one of which even Mrs. Henry 
Wood would not have been ashamed.” — Zhe Standard. 

‘*The mystery enshrouding the life of the lonely widow of 
Windyhaugh must be unraVelled, and it is not until the very end that 
the solution is given and the reading of it has given unqualified 
entertainment.” — Zhe Outlook. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 
‘*To those who love a mystery this book will prove a feast of 
delight.”—Dundee Courier. 


‘*One of the most thrilling of latter-day detective romances.” 
Liverpool Courier. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. 


By ERNEST DAUDET. Translated by F. Martyn. 


LOVE OF LIFE: and other Stories. 


By JACK LONDON. 

‘* The eight short stories which go to make up his new volume are 
comparable to the very best of their kind; to those of Maupassant, 
Ambrose Bince, or Mr. Kipling . . . This is most certainly a book 
both to read and to keep.” —Aforning Post. 


THE HEAVENLY HAND. 


By EGMONT HAKE and D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


‘THE PLAINS OF ALU. 


By DOROTHY SUMMERS. 
“*Mrs, Summers’ book will repay attention. . . . The multitude 
who have recently taken up the more obscure phases of Occultism will 
be delighted with ‘ The Plains of Alu.’ ”— Zhe Standard. 


THE SACRED SKULL. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


‘* Will be read with avidity by lovers of the marvellous.” 
East Anglian Daily Times, 


THE MAN-MADE LAW. 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, Srranp, W.C. 


THE AUTHORITATIVE WORK CN THE BRAIN. 


Messrs. Greening beg to announce that they have just published 
a book that should be worthy of the attention of sociologists and 
others interested in the workings of the brain. It is entitled 
“* Education, Personality, and Crime,”’ and is written by Dr. Albert 
Wilson, whose authority is unquestioned. 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, 
AND CRIME. 


By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


_ The Author makes a new departure in su; ing that degeneracy forms as 
distinct a class as insanity. As a scientific basis he gives a full analysis of the 
brain of a degenerate who was a murderer. There are many micro-photographs 
to prove his case. If later observers support this view it will form quite a novel 
feature not only in pathoiogy, but also in sociology and in the medico-legal 
aspect of crime. 

Education, Responsibility, and Rughoteites each occupy a chapter, 
while the subject of multiple personality and the sub-ego receives special 
attention. The Author details one case, already published, which he watched 
for thirteen years, and also a second case recently brought under his notice, 
besides enumerating several other cases from various sources, both at home and 
a 

The Authors remarks on crime and criminals will cause much discussion 
and controversy amongst the experts, his theories on “ multiple personality” 
alone being startling yet convincing. 


THE BOOK ON THE STUART PERIOD. 


The ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. 
By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 


_“‘ A work of great historical research, throwing considerable light on many 
points, especially on the precursors of the Stuart Sovereigns, the High Stewards 
of Scotland, and their progenitors.”"—Morning Post 

“* A valuable coatributton to English history.” Daily Telegraph. 


A POET OF PROMISE. 


A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 
By MARGARET THOMAS. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


GREENING’S HOLIDAY FICTION. 
FOR THE WEEK-END. 


When setting out on your week-end it is as well, in view of wet weather, 
to include a book—a novel preferably—to keep one’s mind occupied, and the 
following short but select list of Greening’s Spring Fiction may be consulted. 


BEAU BROCADE. Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 
(24,000 Copies sold.) 
LEROUX. Hon. Mrs. W. FORBES. 6s. 


THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN. 
LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s. 
ROLLIN STONE. ERNEST SUFFLING. 6s. 
BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. CYRUS BRADY. 6s. 
THE SPLENDID COWARD. 
HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 6s. 


THE NEW GALATEA. SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 
DRELMA. G. WHITLEY WARD. 6s. 
THE PLACE TAKER. PETER EARLSTON. 6s. 


A KNIGHT ERRANT IN TURKEY. 
OAKSTONE. 6s. 


A STARTLING EXPOSURE OF MUNICIPAL ‘‘ ENTERPRISE.” 


THE PRODIGAL CITY. 


By TRISTRAM COUTTS, 
Author of * The Pottle Papers.” 6s. 

This is a book that will cause a sensation, as the writer, under the guise of a 
story, turns his searchlight on the evils of municipal trading in its worst forms. 
The book abounds in types, all of whom will be readily recognised, and should 
afford much food for thought to the most ardent adherent of the system. 


A COMEDY OF SUBURBIA. 


A SUBURBAN SCANDAL. 


By GURNER GILMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Loafer.” 6s. 

To be ‘‘ Suburban" is presumed to be the reverse of smart, but the Author 
evidently has a kindly feeling for those living “‘ outside the fringe,” and gives 
an accurate and buman picture of “ Suburbia” and its inhabitants. 


A NEW HUMOURIST. 


The saving grace of humour should be a ready asset in these days of busi- 
ness worry and general depression, and Messrs. Greening firmly believe that a 
reading of DAVID WHITELAW’'S new story,“ THE @Q,” should prove 
a capital article to the dreary round and common task of the day. ‘The reader 
will then surely agree with “The Bookman,” whose opinion is that ‘The 
Gang” is an amusinz book for a dull hour, and the critic adds that “ there is 
that modern manner of seeing things witha sonis ee and then telling them 
with a serious tongue.” The book as, too, the further advantage of the author's 
illustrations which are both clever and aimusing. 


NO ONE VISITING CORNWALL SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


FROM ST.IVES TO LAND’S END 


In which MR, A, G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES 
Vividly describes the beautiful, but little known, Coast and Moorland district 
stretching from St. Ives to Land’s End. Many of the excellent pictures by 
Mr. J. ©. DouGLas represent views which have not hitherto been photographed 
and add much to the value of the work, It is a handy little volume for the 
ket, and will be found of the greatest interest to tourists and visitors to West 
‘ornwall. It is strongly bound in cloth, and the price is One SHILLING NET. 


Complete catalogue and specimen copy of ‘‘ The Imp,”’ a bright 
littie journal dealing with literary and other matters, sent on 
receipt of postcard. 


GREENING & CO., Lrp., 91 St. MARTIN’s LANB, W.C, 
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The ful! Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 


The Subseription List will Close on or before Thursday, 
the 18th day of June, 1908. 


THE GRAND HOTEL, WORTHING, 


the Acts, 1862 #0 1900. 


CAPITAL - £100,000 


Divided into 100,0Q0 Shares of £1 each. 


2s. 6d. per Share at intervals of not less than 2 months. 


Directors. 
ROGER C. RICHARDS (Barrister-at-Law), Ashdown Park, Coulsdon, Surrey, 
ALEXANDER DAVIDSON papetes of the African City Properties Trust, Ltd.), 


Thames Street, E. 


rewery 
S, Insurance 75 "Korth 
W. EK. KING, Arundel House, Li lens, Worthing, and 
Street, Brightcn. 


75 North Street, 
Bankers. 
LLOYD'S BANK, Worthing. 


Auditors. 
JOSOLYNE, MILES & BLOW, 28 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Solicitors. 


BELLORD, COrErES. SYNNOTT & FIGGIS, 4 eee Victoria Street, E.C., 
and 13 Old "Cavendish Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Brokers. 
JAMES FLOWER & SONS, : Ange! Court, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 


Secretary. 
CHARLES FORBES. 


Offices of the Compary. 
6 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Company bas been formed for the purpose of erecting a modern High Class 
Heals: 4 , Sussex, upon the site which has been recently acquired, and 
upon which stood the well-known Royal Sea House Hote! which was burnt down 


int The site faces the Sea and Pier‘ the heart of the Town, and the Theatre 
Band S and Concert Hall are a! 

Since the Royal Sea House Hotel was burnt, a High-Class and modern Hotel 
such asit is propo-ed to erect has been much wanted in orthing. he is the opinion 
po people and others who know Worthing that this Hotel must 

dani d success, inasmuch as the present first-class hotel accommo- 
dation i is insufficient to meet the demand. 

As Worthing is the sumniest town and one of the warmest towns on the South 
Coast the winter months, it is anticipated that a large winter, as well as a 


| summer trade, will be done by this Hotel. 


There is an excellent Train Service direct to and from London. There are also 
trains every few minutes to Brighton, and summer months a splendid 
connection by Motor "Bus. 

The Pier Company at Worthing are preparing plans for considerable improve. 
ments in the Pier. 

There is an excellent r8-hole yee | on the outskirts of the Town. 

Plans on modern lines have been prepared by Mr. S. E. Davies, Architect, of 
rm Gresham Street, London, who has had very extensive experience. provide 


r very ious Palm Court, Winter Garden, Halls, Lounges and ‘Saloons, Coffee, 
Dining, Billiard and Drawing Rooms. About 120 Bedrooms, with lifts to all 
floors. A special feature will be the provision of fitted Baths in a large number of 


Bedrooms. 

The Architect, in pas s the plans and other details in connection with the 
Hotel, has d for the requirements of the motoring public, who frequent the 
district in large numbers, and it is proposed to erect a smart and well-equipped 
Garage adjoining the Hotel. 


There will be a large Restaurant with sheltered balcony on the floor, 


i —_ will be open to Motorists and other visitors to the town who may not be 


ing at the Hotel. 
ahs cost of building, equipping, furnishing, and decorating the Hotel is 


' estimated at about 4 


43,000. 
The tand, which is freehold, including four shops a er 
hasa superficial area of about 16,500 square feet. It has been agreed to be sold to 


| the Company at the price of £15,000, has a frontage of 218 feet, and is at the corner 


| who was a twelve 


of Marine Parade‘and South Street. The'shops are let on lease to =~ tenants and 
produce an annual income of about £350, increasing within the next few years to 


about £500. 
The site, buildings, &c., have been valued by Messrs. Bullock & Sadler, of 
i vide experience in the district) at over £15,000. 
tr. C. E. Tinelli, the proprietor of Morle’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, London, W., 
ft the Grosvenor 


ad with the Café de Paris, Monte Carlo and 
Carlton Hot Manager for three ; of the Victoria Hotel, 
Woodhall Spa, canis: a report on the prospects of the Hotel, and estimates the 


income from all sources at £34,770, and entire poo Sve at £16, 561, leaving a net 
profit of £18,209. 
Mr. Tinelii’s detailed financial statement can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors 


| to the Company, at 4 Queen Victoria Street, London E.C. 


A license has been unanimously granted by the Worthing magistrates. 

The minimum subscription named in the Articles of Association on which the 
Directors may proceed to allotment is 1,000 Shares, but the Directors do not pro- 
pose to allot unless upon a subscription of not less than 20,000 Shares. 

The preliminary expenses, exclusive of brokerage.are estimated at about £3,000. 

The contracts and the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com. 

can be seen at the offices the Selicitors to the Company at 4 Queen 
‘ictoria Street, London, E.C. 
Application for settlement of the Shares will be made to the Committee of the 


, London Stock Exchange in due course. 


Fell Prospectuses (upon the terms of which applications will alene be received) 
and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from 
the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Auditors. 

Dated the zoth day of June, 1908. 


If you want to give a present to a friend who plays Bridge— 
Tf you want to get points yourself in playing the best of Card Games, 


READ 


By W. 


DALTON. 


“* Saturday’ Bridge” was published nearly two years ago and is selling as steadily as ever to-day. 


The Fourth Impression is nearly exhausted: 


the Fifth is in the Press. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 
The Declaration—No Trumps 
Attacking Suit Declarations 


Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 


The Declaration on a Passed Hand 
The Declaration to the Score 
Doubling 


The Original Lead against a No Trump 


Declaration 
Saturday’ Bridge” 


The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 


Bibliography of Bridge 


as to the STANDARD work on the Game. 


Jt is published in two forms: in white with gold cards for the purpose of presents; in green cloth for 
constant t reference at ¢lub and other card tables. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, Direct from the Office, 5s. 


post free. 


THE WEST STRAMD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


The above Shares are now offered for public subscription, pay- | 
able as follows:—2s. 6d. per Share cn Application, 2s. 6d. per 
Share on Allotment, and the balance in calls of not more than 
RK t & 
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SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
$3 10s, PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 


(Authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts and Orders, 
1883 ¢0 1907.) 


ISSUE - £1,500,000. 
~ Redeemable at par ist June, 1968. 


Price of Issue fixed by the Corporation at 
97 per Cent. 


All Transfers ard Stock Certificates to bearer will be free of Stamp Duty and 
Registration Charges. 
Trustees are authorised by ‘‘ The Trustee Act, 1893,” to invest in this Stock 
unless expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, are, in 
‘pursuance of resolutions of the Council of the City of Sheffield, 
‘authorised to receive applications for £1,500,000 Sheffield Corpora- 


tion £3 10s. Od. per cent. Consolidated Stock. 

Divi dends will be payable half-yearly at the London City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, Threadnéedle Street. London, E.C., and Branches, on the ist January 
and -| 1st July. Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post unless otherwise 


desired. 
The Stock will be transferable by Deed without charge and free of Stamp Duty. 

The books of this Stock will kept at the Town Hall, Sheffield, where all 
‘transfers will be made, and holders of the Stock, or fully-paid Scrip of the Stock, 
will be able in due course, if they se desire, to convert such Stock or Scrip into Stock 
Certificates to Bearer (transferable by delivery) for sums of £100, £500 or £1,090 
Stock with coupons attached, without the payment of any fee. 

The Stock will be redeemed on the rst June, 1968, at par, unless the same shall 
have been previously cancelled by purchase in the open market, or by agreement 
with the holders. 

The Acts of Parliament and Orders under which the Corporation are authorised 
to borrow the monev provide for the formation by them of a Sinking Fund for the 
Redemption of the Stock, and require that Annual Returns in connection therewith 
shall be made to the Local Government Board. 

The Stock and Dividends thereon will be charged on the Borough and District 
Rates, the paces for levying which are unlimited, and upon the whole of the 
Revenues of the Corporation. The present issue of Consolidated Stock will rank 
pari passu with all existing issues of Sheffield Corporation Stocks. 

The Rateable Value of the City of Sheffield now stands at £1,823,160. The net 
Loan Debt of the Corporation of Sheffield, including £1,000,050 to be repaid out of 
the present issue, now stands at £8,977,000, against which the Corporation possesses 
valuable lands, debts owing on mortgage by other public bodies, and also the Water, 
Tramways, Electric Light and Power, Markets and other undertaking:, which so 
far as reproductive ope a capital value of £5,840,020. 

The proceeds of the present issue of Stock to the extent of £1,000,000 will be 
_ in repayment of existing Temporary Loans carrying as to upwards of 

geo,oco higher rates of interest, and the balance of £500,000 will be applied for 
extension of the Water, Electric Light, and Tramways Undertakings, and for 

Street Improvements, Baths, Hospitals, Sewerage Works, &c. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the London City and Midland Bank, Limited, 5 ‘Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., or at the Sheffield and all other branches. In case of ial 
allotment the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the 
payment due on the 1st July, 1908. Should there be a surplus after making that 
payment such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the present issue of Stock in 
multiples of £10, but the Stock once registered will be transferable in any amount. 
Noa lotment will be made of a less amount than £10 Stock. Scrip Certificates to 
‘bearer will be isewed after pay of the due at rst July, 1908. 

The dates at which the further paymen's will be required are as follows :— 


On Wednesday, 1st July, 1908 cent. ; 
July, 190 


ay, 4th August oe 1 
1st September .. 
Thursday, 1st October 

and November .,. ais 
1st December .. 


92 

The dividends will be calculated from the above dates, but the instalments may be 
paid up in full on or after the 1st July, 1908, under a discount at the rate of £33 per 
cent. per annum. Full payments made in anticipation of the 1st July will be sub- 
ject to discount as from that date only. In case of default in the payment of any 
amount at its proper date, all sums previous'y paid will be liable to forfeicure. 

A quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be applied for in due course. 

—— of this Prospectus and of the Form of Application can be obtained at the 
London City & Midland Bank, Limited, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C,, or 
at the Sheffield and all other Branches, or at the Offices of Messrs. C. Birch 
Crisp & Co., 11 Angel Court, London, E.C., and from the City Treasurer, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. 

The ‘ist of Applications wil! be clos:d on Wednesday, the 17th June, 1908. 


er, 
R. M, PRESCOTT, Town Clerk. 
JAMES W. WRIGHT, City Treasurer. 
Town Hall, Sheffield, 11th June, 1908. 


Tuis Form or APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 10s per Cent. CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 
Issue of £1,500,000 at £97 per Cent. 
To the Corroration or SHEFFIELD, 


request you to allot (a) pounds, 


of the above-mentioned Stock, in terms of the Prospectus dated the 11th June, 1908 ; 
and_! hereby agree to accept the same or any less amount that may be alloted to = 
we 
and to pay the instalments thereon as they shall become due, as provided by the 
said Prospectus, 
OF Peet. being the amount of the required deposit (4) (namely, 
45 for every £100 applied for), is enclosed herewith. 


Name of Applicant {in full) 
(Please state if Mr,, Mrs., or Miss.) 


Communications to be addressed to .,........ 


Date ..... 1908, 


(a) No application must be for less than £10, and all applications must be for 
multigies £10, 

(4) Where several applications are made at the same time, one cheque only, for 
the total deposit, is necessary ; but in all such cases, both the applications and the 
cheque should be enclosed in one covering envelope. Cheques should be made 
bearer,” not to order," and should be crossed thus London City 

ani Bank. 


The List of Applications witi be closed om or before Wednesday, the 17th J ume, 192% 


LIPTON, LIMITED. 


Tue tenth Annual General Meeting of Lipton, Limited, was held on Wednesday, 
at Winchester House, E.C., under the presidency of Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart. 
(Chairman of the Company). ; 

The Secretary (Mr. William S. Carmichael) havirg read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, ' 

The Chairman expressed his pleasure at being present, particularly when 
they had a more than usually satisfactory statement to make. This was the 
tenth year it had been his privilege to preside at their meeting. During that 
period they had paid dividends on the ordinary shares averaging 8} per cent. per 
annum, which he thought was fairly satisfactory. ‘‘ Last year I foreshadowed that 
at no distant date the business would exceed anything yet accomplished, and, from 
the turnover standpo'nt, the volume of business done for the past year exceetis by 
over £1,002,009 sterling anything we have previously done. We are now, I am 
pleased to say, not only maintaining this advance, but for the short period which 
has elapsed since the books were made up the increase is over £250,0c0 ahead of 
last year. I believe the business is now only in its infancy, and that there is n 
limit to the possibilities of this unique trading concern, which is well known all over 
the world, and has no equal of its kind. We have devoted a considerable amount 
of time and money to refitting and enlarging the branches and to adding machinery 
and plact at our stores and warehouses, and this I am sure you Will agree with me is 
money well spent. My only regret is that it was not done earlier. I feel certain 
that in years to come we shall reap very considerable benefit from these improve- 
ments. Another satisfactory feature of the business is the increase in our export 
trade, which has always been large, and has during the past year made great 
strides. Since we last met I have personally visited Egypt, where we are doing a 
very large trade, and also Ceylon, where we have a large sum of money invested in 
tea, cocoa, and rubber estates, with warehouses, factories, &c., and it is satis- 
factory to be able to report that I believe our estates amd properties are as well, if 
not better, managed as anyother in the island. The various improvements which 
I was able to make will , I feel sure, result in greater profits than we have 
hitherto obtained. As tioned in the repoft, we have opened a wholesale ware- 
house at Sydney, Australia. The great d pment in our trade in India has 
penal arin, pos having premises specially erected in Calcutta for our requirements. 
These warebouses are the largest and most up-to-date of their kind in the East. 
We have also opened a branch warehouse in Bombay, with results which have much 
exceeded our expectations. We have likewise established a branch in Karachi, to 
deal with the northern trade of India. This branch is only recently opened, but I 
feel sure it will prove as sucessful as the others. The financial crisis in the United 
States at the end of last year interfered very much with our export trade to the 
American continents, but I am glad to say it is now getting back to its old figures, 
and we shall, I am sure, see much larger trade in this direction from now onwards. 
Some of you may have observed that the net profit of £162,776 is larger than in 
any previous year since 1902. To cope with the exp of the ss and to 
keep abreast of the times we find we require to have a larger working capital, and 
with the enormous volume of trade we are now doing it is essential that we should 
have sufficient funds at our dixposal to enable us to buy in large quantities and to 
the best advantage. You will thus see how necessary it is that we should have the 
money at our command, in order that we may secure the benefits of the fluctuations 
of the market when we think it advisable to do so. I now move the adoption of 

Mr. Hugh Rankin seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was subsequently held, at which the 
Chairman pro; : “That the capital of the Company be increased by the 
creation of 250,000 additional inary shares of £1 each, to be issued upoa such 
terms and at such times as the Directors may think fit.” The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


BOOTS GASH CHEMISTS. 


Tue Sixteenth Ordinary General Meeting of Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern), 
Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the City Office of the Company, 2g Farring- 
don Road, E.C., Mr. Jesse Boot (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alex. L. Milne) having read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the Auditors’ Report having been read, 

The Chairman sail: “Twelve months ago to the day I had the pleasure of 
presiding at the Annual Meeting of the Company in 1907, and I might now repeat 
my remarks on that occasion, with little or no variation. Yet we have not stood 
still, The trade name of our bus‘mess—that is, “‘ Boots Cash Chemists “—becomes 
more and more a household term from year to year. To-day we are more firmly estab- 
lished than ever in the favour of the public, and although we do not extend our new 
branches like a tree in the first few years of its existence, we strengthen the old ones 
and put out fresh shoots from time to time, likea vigorous elder tree. Our profits have 
kept pace with our expenses, and although the public services, in the shape of 
increasing rates and taxes, are continually nibbling at them, without our having 
any say in the matter—though we have taxation with P . 1, at any 
rate, am not averse to our taking our due share of the burden of the public utilities 
and providing for the health and well-being of the people without complaining, as 
long as the rates and taxes are well and economically administered. Our share- 
holders cannot fail to be pleased with the accounts now proposed to be adopted 
They vary little from last year, and 1 will not go through the routine chairman's 
duty of fully analysing them on this occasion, as it is a semi-holiday time, 
and I do not wish to detaim you, merely remarking that, looking back on 
our first prospectus, where 10 per cent, per annum on the ordinary shares was 
held out as something in the nature of a maximum to be achieved, it is gratify- 
ing to think that we have been able to maintain a 12 per cent. rate for so 
many years, and that even in a time of declining trade like the present we are 
still able to do so. This we are doing without dividing up me to.the hilt ; for, 
as you will see, the net profit amounts to £2,500 more than the amount payable in 
dividends, whilst we carry forward a large amount and have atreatly enormous 
reserve funds. Everybody says there is a slump in trade, and I suppose that is so ; 
things are quiet, but I should certainly add steady, and the day-to-day requirements 

the public will not allow of anything abnormally depressing io retail trade for 
any lengthy period, unless things get much worse than there % any prospect of at 
present. I have now the pleasure of proposing that the accounts be received, and 
that the distribution of the profits, recommended im the directors’ report, be adopted. 

Alderman James Duckworth, M.P., in seconding the motion, said he was sure 
that it was a matter for great gratification that while they had had changes during 


in the condition of trade gener their own had kept up, so that 
bak pay able to declare the same divi ‘as before. He thought it showed that 
the business was well established, and that they had got the confidence of the public 


who did business with 

The resolution was ¢ unanimously. , 

In acknowledging the re-election of a Sharp, Parsons and Co, as auditors, 
Mr. Parsons said that it was a great pleasure to be associated with the Company. 
He had been connected with it since the beginning, and had seen its early struggles 
as well as its later successes. Boots Cash Chemists had become a houséhdld 
word not only in London but throughout the country, He congratulated the 
shareholders on being members of this C v, concluded by proposing 
a vote of thanks to the managing director, the directors, and the staff for their 
efforts during the past ne to the Chairman for his conduct in the chair, and 

enerally to who, ad been for the conduct of the business for 
ir successful efforts during the review. ’ 

The resolution was carré unanimously, and the Chairman having acknowledged 
the vote, the proceedings terminated. 
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“A MINE OF MIRTH” 


Che. Globe 
THE 
WAY 


BOOK 


A Literary Quick-Lunch 
for People who have only got 
Five Minutes to Spare. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
W. K. HASELDEN 


(Of the “Daily Mirror ’’). 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


The WORLD 
“These resourceful humorists, the Editors of the 
popular ‘By the Way’ column of the ‘Globe,’ have 


applied their nimble wits to the production of a 


budget of diverting parodies, satires, and miscel- 
of the whole army of laughter-lovers. . 

‘lightaing serial’ which out ia various 
parts of the book is a riotous ecstasy of fun; the 
burlesque ‘Who's Who’ is capital, and ‘Our Rapid 
Calendar’ finds many other subjects for its tersely 
wicked satire besides the unhappy British climate.” 


On Sale at the Bookstalls of 
W. H. SMITH & SON, WYMAN & SONS, and WILLING’S, 
and at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
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